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Correspondence 





Unity of Prayer 


Eprror: I am not the only one who is 
delighted about the excellent article in the 
Jan. 21 AMenicA, “In Praise of Protestants” 
by Oliver Barres. 

“All around me I hear people rejoice about 
it. Is this not a sign that so many of us 
deeply regret the disunity, misunderstand- 
ing and prejudice between Catholics and 
Protestants? As a convert, this has always 
been my great sorrow... . 

Last year our oldest son contracted para- 
lytic polio. It made a very deep impression 
on our family when we received the assur- 
ance of prayers not only of Catholics but 
also of so many Protestants. Never before 
did I realize the wonderful unity of prayer 
among Christians. 

(Mrs.) HELENE E. FroELICHER 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Evening of Life 


Eprror: I cannot see the point of your re- 
joicing over the prosperous condition of the 
elderly parishioners of St. Philip Neri’s, St. 
Louis (AM. 1/28). They are doing well 
because they are the hardy survivors of the 
struggle for existence. The unfortunate and 
the destitute have all long since been re- 
moved from the parish scene and sent off 
to the Little Sisters of the Poor. Sociological 
statisticians never bother to consider the 
absentees. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. Any 
one who has read Dr. Axel Munthe’s de- 
lightful book The Story of San Michele 
knows that there can hardly be a happier 
way to end this life than to spend one’s last 
years with the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

CHARLES GALLAGHER SR. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Aid for Law Schools 


Epiror: In his interesting article “Colleges 
inthe Marketplace” (Am. 1/7) Rev. Robert 
I. Gannon, S.J., points to the conviction of 
thinking men that the treasures of our civil- 
ization have come to us through four main 
channels: family, church, courts of law and 
the liberal arts. 

According to Fr. Gannon, sound business 
sense dictates that corporations help pre- 
serve our heritage by giving financial sup- 
port to the protection and advancement of 
the liberal arts. Surely this is true. But his 
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article dismisses the subject of aid for the 
courts of law with the statement that these 
“must be regulated from within and pub- 
licly supported.” Noting some other con- 
siderations may prove constructive. For 
example: 
In our country’s future the great majority 
of judges will have received their basic 
legal training in law schools. So will the 
great bulk of attorneys, who, as officers of 
the courts, are expected to and do exert a 
tremendous influence upon the decisions of 
our judicial tribunals. Through such ave- 
nues as publications and institutes designed 
to aid practising lawyers and judges in the 
administration of justice, the voice of the 
law schools is heard far beyond the class- 
room... . And, contrary to much popular 
belief, operating a good law school is a very 
costly venture... . 
Sound business sense should indicate 
that here is another important area for giv- 
ing that should be no less fruitful in pre- 
serving our valued traditions than that of 
the liberal arts. 
J. Norman McDonoucu 
Dean, School of Law 

St. Louis University 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Racism vs. United States 


Epiror: Thank you very much for reccog- 
nizing my small part in the “Catholic Re- 
buke to White Supremacy” (Am. 12/31/55, 
p. 872). 

It is alarming to see the specter of the 
Ku Klux Klan appear again, when the 
damage done in its previous visitations has 
still not been completely repaired. 

The white-supremacists pose no real 
threat to the Church, in the long run; the 
Holy Spirit provides the Church with the 
means to combat these haters of humanity. 
They can only succeed in making the posi- 
tion of Christ and His Church even better 
known and loved. 

But there is another threat. The United 
States of America is not the Catholic 
Church, and is not blessed with the divine 
gift of indefectibility. Its survival depends 
directly on the will of the people and on 
their respect for their Government. 

The attacks of these white-supremacist 
groups on the courts, and their exhortations 
to the mobs to spit upon the courts and 
take the law into their own hands, sound 
frighteningly like the rabble-rousing of a 
revolution a century and a half ago in 


another country. That technique seems to 
have destroyed to this day in a sufficient 
number of citizens any respect for civil 
authority to make it impossible for that 
country to have a lasting Government. 
From a like fate, Lord deliver us. 
It is possible that history’s greatest jour- 
ney into the government of, by and for free 
men could end in shipwreck. The white- 
supremacists are rocking the boat. 
(Rev.) A. J. ViNceNT 
Vice Chancellor, Diocese 
of Lafayette 

Lafayette, La. 


Happy Wife 


Eprror: Thanks to Katharine M. Byrne for 
“Happy Little Wives and Mothers” (Am. 
1/28). Her writing is fresh as a spring 
breeze. To the many of us who admit to 
being less than successful in coping with 
day-to-day problems, she has given consola- 
tion and a good laugh. 

(Mrs.) KatHarine T. DooLey 
South Bend, Ind. 


Don't Blame Scientists 


Epiror: Russell Kirk’s article, “Einstein 
Raised a Question” (Am. 1/28), is most 
interesting, and raises some very engaging 
questions itself. In some instances, Mr. 
Kirk deals rather loosely with the terms 
“science” and “scientists.” In a few in- 
stances, he does not make clear the dis- 
tinctions between science and philosophy; 
and he does not substantiate some of his 
allegations. . . . He has not demonstrated 
that “much of the vague popular suspicion 
of scientists’ motives is the result of their 
attitude toward science.” 

The errors against which the author di- 
rects his shafts are chiefly positivism and 
scientism. These are philosophical theories; 
and bad philosophy, not bad science, is 
responsible for their “baneful influence.” 
According to Mr. Kirk, “Modern technol- 
ogy, which with many men has become a 
species of secular religion, is the product ° 
of this latter concept of science.” If mod- 
ern technology has become a species of 
secular religion, don’t blame science or the 
scientists; let us put the blame where it 
belongs. .. . 

Science is organized knowledge and the 
scientist is a man. As a man, he thinks and 
philosophizes, and is a social being. Along 
with other social beings he must expect 
certain limitations on his freedoms (traffic 
laws, for example) for the good of society. 
Even Einstein’s plumber must abide by the 
regulations of his union, and his plumbing 


(Continued on page 544.) 
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Current Comment 





THE WORLD THIS WEEK 


Confusions of MRA 


The current number of New World 
News, pictorial quarterly of the Moral 
Rearmament movement, carries a touch- 
ing Madonna scene from the MRA play, 
The Vanishing Island. The editors ap- 
pend thereto an edifying quotation from 
Pope Pius XII on the subject of peace. 
If we did not know something about 
this play, or about MRA, we might 
be gratified at this recognition of the 
Holy Father's role in the cause of peace. 
But the play, like MRA, is shot through 
with dangerous ambiguities. 

To the wrong kind of audience, it 
could easily give the impression that 
between communism and the culture 
of the free Western World there isn’t 
much to choose. No wonder, then, that 
both our State Department and the 
British Foreign Office were dismayed 
by the way MRA has used the play. 
With its typically fuzzy approach to 
life, it staged The Vanishing Island 
throughout Asia, the Middle East and 
Africa. More recently, the neutral 
Swedes and Finns were given a chance 
to see the show. 

In its ability to take all gods under 
its mantle, MRA outdoes the ancient 
empire of pagan Rome. The vagueness 
and ambiguity which characterize The 
Vanishing Island are one of the rea- 
sons, incidentally, why the Holy Office 
warned Catholics against taking posts 
of responsibility in the movement (Am. 
6/18/55, p. 302). The danger of in- 
differentism is obvious, 


Greene’s Disservice to Church 


Novelist Graham Greene’s first move 
on returning from his recent visit to 
Poland was to publish in a secular 
paper a criticism of the Holy See that 


is both mischievous and in bad taste. 


In the Jan. 15 Sunday Times of Lon- 
don he attacked the Vatican for not 
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having made formal recognition of Pol- 
ish acquisition of the Western Terri- 
tories. This the Holy See could have 
done by creating new dioceses in that 
part of pre-war Germany. Instead, it 
has arranged that ecclesiastical affairs 
be administered there on a provisional 
basis. “At the present moment,” says 
Greene, “the Vatican policy seems di- 
rected as much against the Catholic 
people of Poland as against the Com- 
munist Government.” 

The natural feeling of all patriotic 
Poles is to be irked that the Holy See 
has not yet altered the pre-war status 
quo, It seems to them that this is an 
anti-Polish policy. But the settled policy 
of the Papacy in regard to changes 
brought about by war is to make no 
permanent modifications until a peace 
treaty has made the change definitive. 
This is a wise course whose purpose 
is precisely to avoid the kind of charge 
Mr. Greene now hurls. 

The distinguished English novelist 
might have better followed the example 
of the Polish Catholics. More emo- 
tionally involved, but fiercely loyal to 
the Holy See, they have given an edi- 
fying example of restraint. Mr. Greene, 
on the other hand, has made a very 
delicate situation much more difficult 
for the Pope. 


Reds Win at Rolls Royce 


To the story of the pastoral letter 
that broke a futile, unjust strike at 
the famous Rolls Royce engine plants 
in Scotland (Am. 1/14/56, p. 481), 
there is a sequel, and it’s not a happy 
one. A determined effort, led by Cath- 
olic workers, to oust Communists from 
union office has completely failed. The 
Communist shop stewards who led the 
disastrous seven-week strike were all 
re-elected. 

The London Times’ editorial com- 
ment on the election fiasco is both re- 


vealing and dismaying. Said the Times: 

The intervention of the Roman 

Catholic Church and the fact that 

the anti-Communist campaign was 

mainly conducted by Catholics 
seem to have had the effect of 
making non-Catholics close their 
ranks, 
In a notable understatement the Times 
added: “The point of view of the 
workers is in some ways hard to un. 
derstand.” 

In their election campaign, the Cath. 
olics had begged their fellow workers 
to put aside religious differences and, 
in the interest of building a free trade 
union, to make common cause against 
communism, Instead, their fellow work. 
ers put aside ideological differences and 
made common cause with Communists, 

To the extent that this conduct does 
really mean that non-Catholic workers 
in Scotland distrust the Church more 
than they fear communism, it indicates 
an ignorance of vast dimensions. To 
the extent, though, that it reflects the 
loyalty of workers to leaders who, they 
think, have served them well, it sug- 
gests a phenomenon that is common 
enough and not unknown here. Work- 
ers have never put much stock in 
charges that their leaders are radicals, 


... and in the French Assembly 


What the London Times finds hard 
to understand about the Rolls Royce 
employes is neither an exceptional phe- 
nomenon nor one restricted to work- 
ers. Hoary religious prejudices have 
been known to affect the judgment of 
much more prominent people, as can 
be readily seen from modern politics. 

Take the lamentable case of France. 
Probably the main reason why a strong, 
anti-Communist left-center Government 
cannot be formed there is the absolute 
refusal of Guy Mollet and the Socialists, 
supported by Pierre Mendés-France 
and a majority of Radical Socialists, 
to allow any state aid to Catholic 
schools. This traditional anticlerical 
stand prevents the Popular Republicans 
from joining a coalition that could con- 
ceivably give the country its most stable 
regime since the war. 

With the confirmation of M. Mollet’ 
Cabinet on Jan. 31, France starts an 
other precarious experiment with mi- 
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nority government. To a considerable 
extent, the survival of this Socialist- 
Radical Socialist Cabinet will depend on 
the benevolent neutrality of the 151 
Communist deputies in the National 
Assembly. That gives a party whose pri- 
mary allegiance is to a foreign power a 
yeto over at least part of French policy. 
For the strange results of religious 
prejudice, one can as readily go to 
the Palais Bourbon as to a Rolls Royce 
plant on the outskirts of Glasgow. 


Toward a Cyprus Solution 


Three months ago the British-Greek 
dispute over the isle of Cyprus seemed 
about to wreck the free-world alliance 
in the eastern Mediterranean (See Am., 


10/29/55, pp. 125-6). Three Nato al- 
lies, Great Britain and Turkey on one 
side and Greece on the other, were at 
loggerheads over Cypriote Nationalist 
demands for union with Greece, mother- 
country of the British Crown Colony. 
The dispute is by no means settled. 
Yet, on Jan. 29 Great Britain made an 
offer to Cypriote nationalists which, de- 
spite continued violence on the island, 
reportedly has a fairly good chance 
of restoring peace. 

The formula for peace transmitted to 
Greek Orthodox Archbishop Makarios 
III, leader of Cypriote nationalists, prob- 
ably represents the ultimate in British 
concessions. It grants Cypriotes the 
right of self-government now and the 
right of self-determination at some tu- 
ture date, i.e., when Britain feels as- 


sured that Nato’s strategic interests in 
the eastern Mediterranean will not be 
jeopardized by her complete withdrawal 
from the island. 

Yielding at least in principle to the 
Cypriote demand for self-determination 
marks a distinct shift in British policy. 
Archbishop Makarios, however, will not 
find it easy to present the formula to 
his compatriots. Strongest objection will 
come from left-wing elements, notably 
the Communist-controlled Pan-Cypriote 
Labor Federation, which demand the 
right of self-determination now, In view 
of the tensions throughout the whole 
area of the Middle East, complete sur- 
render by the British at this time would 
be foolhardy. It would seem best for 
all concerned were the Cvypriotes to 
meet the British halfway. 








There is a growing hope that those forgotten men in 
Presidential elections, the Republicans in Mississippi 
and the Democrats in Maine, will have a real voice in 
electing a President in 1960. The Senate in this session 
of Congress will consider the constitutional amendment 
proposed by Sens. Price Daniel (D., Tex.) and Estes 
Kefauver (D., Tenn.). Their plan is to abolish the use- 
less electoral college and award each State’s electoral 
strength to the Presidential candidates in proportion to 
their popular vote. 

Under the present system, of course, it is winner-take- 
all in each State. In 1952, for example, 2,018,920 Demo- 
cratic votes in Illinois carried no weight at all in the 
Presidential contest because Mr. Eisenhower received 
2,457,327 votes and therefore all of Illinois’ 27 electoral 
votes. It may be recalled that on the morning after the 
1948 election the race was so close in Ohio, Illinois and 
California that the outcome remained in doubt. As it 
turned out, each State was won by the Democrats. In 
these three close contests Mr. Truman gained 78 elec- 
toral votes, Mr. Dewey none. If these three states had 
been won by Dewey, he would have been President. 
The new amendment would eliminate such inequities. 

Another plan, that of Senator Karl E. Mundt 
(R.S.D.) and Representative Frederic Coudert Jr. 
(R.,N.Y.), will also be considered by Congress. The 
Mundt-Coudert proposal allows one electoral vote for 
each congressional district and assigns two electors-at- 
large in each State. Under this plan each congressional 
district would be a separate battleground. Party workers 
would be given greater encouragement to organize their 
districts, since their victory would be counted in the 
—— vote and not be made worthless by loss of their 
tate. 

Either of these two proposals, if adopted, would 
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New Proposals for Electing a President 





stimulate a vigorous two-party system all across the 
country. Both parties would be driven to develop their 
organizations in every State, rather than to concentrate 
on the large doubtful States. Under the Daniel-Kefauver 
plan every voter would know that his ballot helped to 
increase his candidate’s total strength. 

A by-product of a change in the electoral college 
would be a sharp increase in the number of voters. In 
1952 a mere 62.7 per cent of the eligible voters took 
the trouble to go to the polls. If each voter became 
aware that his ballot actually counted in the national 
total and was not lost in a one-party State, we might 
hope to see an 80- to 85-per-cent turnout on election day. 

A new amendment would also do away with the 
splinter groups. Those that have enough votes to throw 
a State one way or the other are ready for barter. Ac- 
cording to Charles Lucey in his Jan. 25 Scripps-Howard 
column, these groups are looking for a “hardboiled 
pledge and promise of what is to be delivered after the 
election by the winner. It’s a what-do-we-get-out-of-it 
kind of democratic process.” 

The Mundt-Coudert plan, it seems to us, has these 
serious defects: 1) until our congressional districts are 
reapportioned so that they are approximately equal in 
population (within a 10- to 15-per-cent deviation), one 
electoral vote to each district is a grave injustice to the 
large districts; 2) in solid one-party States with solid 
one-party districts, millions of Southern Republicans and 
Northern Democrats would have no more voice in the 
selection of the President than they do now. 

Our electoral college has been a farce crying for re- 
vision ever since Washington retired. Congressional 
leaders can do a great service for the country by agree- 
ing on a change and passing it in this session. 

JosEPH SMALL 
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Brazil's New President 


When the new President of Brazil, 
Juscelino Kubitschek, was sworn in on 
Jan. 31, many were on hand—includ- 
ing U. S. Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon—to applaud, but few envied him 
| his office. He inherits a host of vexing 
| problems, both political and economic. 

On the political level, he must ce- 
ment a working unity among the parties 
that gave him only a scant majority 
in the October elections. 

He will have special difficulties with 
the Communists. Though legally out- 
lawed since 1948, they have been ac- 
tive politically and in other ways. Ever 
since the election last fall, they have 
been noisily claiming that their votes 
gave the President his margin of vic- 
tory. 

Both Mr. Kubitschek and the new 
\Vice President, Joao Goulart, have made 


it clear that they want no truck with 


| the Reds. During his recent visit to 


this country, President Kubitschek said 
in Washington on Jan. 7: “I am not 
in debt in any way to the Communists.” 
His Cabinet selections certainly bear 
that out, 

The new President’s economic prob- 
lems are, if anything, worse than his 
political ones. The country is crippled 
by inflation, falling exports and burden- 
some interest payments on its foreign 
debts. President Kubitschek has plans 
for reform, however. His flying visit to 
the United States and Europe was a 
hunt for credit as well as a friendly 
diplomatic gesture. His election plat- 
form, “Food, transportation, power,” 
points in the direction of sound moves 
to come. 

North Americans pray that Brazil 
may achieve peace and stability under 
this promising new regime. 


HAPPENINGS AT HOME 


Women are Expose Fans 


Have you ever heard of a magazine 
called Confidential? It has been referred 
to by a news magazine as “based on the 
proposition that millions like to wallow 
in scurrility.” It claims to give a sensa- 
tional and lurid exposé of the private 
lives of the great or prominent. This 
type of magazine is no newcomer on 
the U. S. scene, What is new about it 
is the large and shocking popularity it 
has attained. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulation, 
using figures for the first half of 1955, 
shows that Confidential is the fastest- 
moving magazine on the newsstands. 
It sells 2.3 million copies twice each 
month. The Satevepost’s newsstand 
sale is but 1.4 million a week. Other 
exposé-type sheets like True Story and 
True Confession hit about the one- 
million mark. 

This is bad enough, but the appalling 
thing is that the majority of the readers 
of the “tell-it-all” magazines are women. 
This was stated in a recent Senate hear- 
ing. The statement was made by an 
editor of one of the exposé journals, and 
no one rose to contradict him. He pro- 
fessed his amazement to find that 80 
per cent of the readers of his product 
were women, though the magazine had 
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“been conceived for men and all con- 
tent and advertising had been slanted 
for a male readership.” 

The 80-per-cent figure may be a gross 
exaggeration, but even a 40- or 50-per- 
cent woman readership of this trash 
poses a grave social problem. One can- 
not but wonder how much of this sensa- 
tional junk is taken into U. S. homes by 
mothers of families. 


Science Takes Over the Campus 


Recently a Sunday newspaper was 
stuffed with over 15 pages of adver- 
tising for technical personnel. This is 
one tip-off to the competition going 
on among some 5,000 organizations for 
the engineers and scientists of today 
and tomorrow. 

This June’s college crop of 25,000 
engineer-scientists will walk into their 
pick of 50,000 job openings. Between 
now and May the companies, some in 
platoon strength, will have recruiting 
agents on every campus. Cash bonuses, 
$300-$400 monthly starting salaries, 
free housing and transportation, ad- 
vanced study are prizes to woo students 
as yet uncommitted. 

The competition is even reaching 
hungry fingers down into high schools. 


It used to be that the graduating 10- 
second halfback and the 6’ 6” basket- 
ball star drew all the attention, Now 
youngsters who can skip nimbly through 
the logarithmic tables or stir up a fancy 
concoction in a test tube have also be. 
come prizes worth scrambling for and 
the scramble is on, 

Our engineers and scientists would 
hardly have been sufficient for the nor. 
mal demands of the technocratic age: 
futuramic transport, atomic industry, 
kitchen electronics and industrial auto. 
mation. Now the accelerated programs 
for intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
earth satellites have emphasized a dan- 
gerous shortage of skilled manpower, 

What is the answer? Certainly we 
must have many more engineers and 
scientists. Just as certainly we cannot 
afford to have fewer poets and pbhi- 
losophers. To defend Western Christian 
civilization by abandoning the human- 
istic tradition would be inane. Perhaps 
the very first step is to make sure that 
the 100,000 gifted high-school gradu- 
ates who each year leave school for 
financial reasons get a chance to attend 
college. 


Extend the Refugee Act 


Unless this session of Congress grants 
a liberal time extension of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, our current program 
for aiding refugees will fall notably 
short of its goal. The present cut-off 
date of the act, Dec. 31, 1956, may well 
cut off the hopes of thousands of refu- 
gees seeking admission to this country. 

The 1953 act permits the entrance 
of 209,000 refugees up to the end of 
1956. The Government director of the 
refugee program, Pierce J. Gerety, esti- 
mated on Dec. 31 last that his office 
would not have issued more than 170, 
000 visas when the program is finally 
wound up. 

One weakness of the act is its quota 
system. Some countries, like the Neth- 
erlands, Germany and Austria, are not 
filling the assigned quotas of admissible 
refugees. Others, like Italy and Greece, 
have applications in excess of the quota. 
President Eisenhower, both in the last 
session of Congress and in his State of 
the Union Message has asked that the 
act be amended to allow of applying 
the unused quota numbers to the Greek 
and Italian quotas. 
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Congress has so far shown little in- 
terest in liberalizing the Refugee Re- 
lief Act. If it takes no action during 
this session, the act will expire next 
Dec. 31. All who have at heart the 
desperate plight of homeless thousands 
will urge the Congress to take at least 
the minimum step of extending the time 
limit of the act. 


Asian Aid at a Price? 


After the recent Soviet economic- 
aid-without-strings move in Asia, the 
United States cannot be too careful 
in expounding to the so-called neutral 
nations the philosophy behind economic 
and technical assistance programs. For 


that reason we question a recent state- 
ment broadcast from Karachi over a 
nation-wide hookup by Horace A. Hil- 
dreth, U. S. Ambassador to Pakistan. 
In an effort to prove to Asians that 
neutralism in the cold war does not 
pay, Mr. Hildreth cited comparative 
statistics on aid granted those nations 
which have entered into defense pacts 
with the United States and those which 
have maintained their cold-war neu- 
trality. 

Economic aid to militarily allied coun- 
tries, Mr. Hildreth pointed out, has 
amounted to $1.2 billion in the current 
fiscal year. Those countries which have 
no such agreements with us are re- 
ceiving a relatively scant $177 million 
in economic assistance, or one-seventh 
the aid being given our allies. If aid 


is divided according to population on 
a per-capita basis, Mr. Hildreth went 
on to say, the ratio is seen to be even 
more unfavorable to the uncommitted 
nations. 

Is this the proper time to flaunt this 
inequality of aid distribution before 
Asians? Far from convincing the un- 
committed nations that neutralism does 
not pay, it only adds fuel to Commun- 
ist propaganda, Already the Commun- 
ists have had considerable success in 
convincing Asians that Washington is 
helpful only when it can expect a re- 
turn on its investment. We need the 
friendship and support of such nations 
as India, Burma and Indonesia. They 
will not be dragooned into military 
pacts in the hope of receiving greater 
economic aid. 








A welcome and a positive approach is evident in 
President Eisenhower's Jan. 26 proposal to spend $250 
million during the next five years to improve medical 
teaching and research facilities. The proposed sum, 
available to private and public institutions on a match- 
ing basis, should receive wide bipartisan support and 
will be criticized only because it is too modest a figure. 

The last two sessions of Congress have not been noted 
for great strides in the field of health. In 1954 Congress 
expanded the Hill-Burton hospital construction act and 
the vocational rehabilitation program. In 1955 a bill for 
the study of mental health and the Polio Vaccination 
Assistance Act were the only significant health measures 
enacted by Congress. A substantial improvement on this 
record seems to be feasible this year. 


RESEARCH BUT NO REINSURANCE 


While the Administration’s request will bring urgent 
assistance to the nation’s 81 medical schools and es- 
sential funds to basic medical-research units, it leaves 
in some confusion the Federal policy on encouraging 
prepayment health insurance. Previously the President 
had sponsored a bill to set up a $25-million reinsurance 
program to assist private insurance groups in making 
more complete coverage available to groups formerly 
unprotected. This reinsurance plan was opposed by the 
American Medical Association as a step in the wrong 
direction and by many others as hopelessly inadequate 
(Am. 4/10/54, p. 32; 7/24/54, p. 409). 

This proposal is now withdrawn, at least temporarily, 
in the hope, it has been stated, that private prepayment 
plans can pool their risks and extend their coverage. 
Such a possibility, however, remains highly doubtful, 
especially in view of the fact that 65 million Americans 
still have no medical insurance whatsoever. Further- 
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Medical Research Comes Into its Own 





more, the problem of catastrophic and chronic sickness 
seems still to remain beyond the conceivable coverage 
of any prepayment plan, however well financed. 

While America remains undecided about steps to im- 
prove its pattern of medical economics, a report from 
London on Jan. 25 noted that a committee appointed 
by Britain’s Conservative Government, after an investi- 
gation lasting two and a half years, saw no lowering of 
service by physicians to patients since the National 
Health Service was begun in 1948. The committee found 
no widespread extravagance in the use of money or 
manpower. A report from Ottawa on Jan. 28 indicated 
that a national health-insurance plan for Canada, agreed 
on as desirable by all major political parties since before 
World War II, is now close to realization. The plan 
wou:d provide standard ward care for all patients in 
general, chronic or convalescent hospitals. 

It is, of course, by no means clear that America needs 
a form of public health insurance to achieve substantial- 
ly equal medical care for all. But the voluntary prepay- 
ment plans still have very far to go to achieve the mini- 
mum acceptable standard. For as Pius XI declared in his 
encyclical on communism in 1937: “Social justice is not 
satisfied. . . . as long as workingmen cannot make suit- 
able provisions through public or private insurance for 
old age, for periods of illness and for unemployment” 
(emphasis added ). 

The present Holy Father reminded us again of this 
principle when in Menti Nostrae (Catholic Mind, Jan., 
1951) he recommended to bishops that they provide for 
the future of their priests, “following the social-security 
system which is already in force for other classes of 
society, which we praise so much and which assures 
proper assistance in case of sickness, invalidism and old 


»” 
age. 
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Washington Front 





The month of January, 1956 will surely go down in 
American history as one of frustrations for Mr. Eisen- 
hower and his Administration. 

In the Middle East we have several conflicting com- 
mitments: to be friends to the Arabs in general, to 
Israel, to Great Britain and to four big American oil 
companies, not to speak of our investments in good will 
in the whole area. 

But Egypt and Saudi Arabia are in bitter enmity with 
the Hashemite dynasties of Jordan, Lebanon and Iraq. 
The British accuse us of allowing oil royalties in Saudi 
Arabia to undermine their favored position in Jordan, 
the whole Arab League is vowed to the extermination 
of Israel, most of the Arabs are opposed to the Baghdad 
Pact of Iraq, Iran, Turkey, Pakistan and Britain, which 
was our own brain-child, but which we refuse to join. 
So there we are, faced with irreconcilable hatreds. 

Just as we are involved in Middle Eastern problems, 
so are we in the Far East and Southeast Asia. Britain 
is restive over our exclusion of Red China from recogni- 
tion and the United Nations. Many other nations are 
similarly restive. Also, we have made protégés of Syng- 
man Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek, whose next warlike 


Underscorings 


movements are unpredictable. We have mothered South 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia and Thailand, the future of 
all of which are precarious. Japan is becoming in- 
creasingly critical of us, and the Philippines are uneasy 
and anxious. To make things worse, France, which we 
had looked on as the kingpin of Nato, our own creation, 
has fallen apart, with the Communists the largest party 
in its Assembly. As Churchill predicted, there is now an 
“empty seat” for her in world councils, as we witnessed 
last week on Prime Minister Eden's visit. What will hap- 
pen now to our own commitments in Africa is unknown, 

A brighter light came at the end of the month with 
Mr. Eisenhower's brilliant reply to Bulganin’s letter to 
him proposing a two-power non-aggression pact. How- 
ever brilliant the victory, it was an easy one, for surely 
Bulganin’s letter was the latest of the Kremlin's stupid 
and inept attempts to break up the Western alliance, 
Let’s hope it was the last. 

At home, important projects are in trouble. The 
school bill is threatened by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell's 
amendment to refuse subsidies to States retaining segre- 
gated schools. Public housing has formidable opponents 
in real-estate lobbies; the highway bill will have against 
it the trucking industry, the tire manufacturers, the 
auto industry and others who are to be taxed for the 
new roads. The new health proposals are a much 
watered-down version of last year’s ideas. This could be 
a lively, or a completely dead, session of Congress, 

Wi_rrip Parsons 


p TWO HUNDRED parents, priests, 
teachers and civic leaders will meet 
Feb. 26 in Denver. Colo., for a day- 





long conference on the aims of Catho- 
lic education. The meeting will be 
sponsored by the recently formed School 





THE SACRED ROMAN ROTA, Vati- 
can court of appeals from decisions 
of diocesan marriage tribunals, handed 
down 251 decisions during 1955, ac- 
cording to the Vatican Press Office on 
Jan. 28. Of these decisions, 247 dealt 
with petitions for declarations of nullity 
of marriages. In 108 cases, a declara- 
tion of nullity was issued; in 189 the 
validity of the marriage was sustained. 
Almost 40 per cent of the cases in 
which a declaration of nullity was issued 
were handled free of charge. 


B REV. HUBERT C. CALLAGHAN, 
S.J., director of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., has been appointed 
to the City of Worcester’s new Griev- 
ance Review Board. The board will 
hear grievances of all city workers ex- 
cept those in the school system. Ap- 
peal lies from it to the City Manager. 
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p> THE JESUIT Seminary and Mission 
Bureau (39 E. 83rd St., New York 
28) is now handling the evenings of 
retreat for working men and women 
that began some seven years ago at 
the Convent of Mary Reparatrix. The 
evenings run from 7:00 to 8:30 and in- 
clude the rosary, three 15-minute con- 
ferences, private meditation and Bene- 
diction. The exercises are held at the 
Church of St. Ignatius Loyola, Park 
Avenue at 84th St., New York. The 
next evenings will be Feb. 15 and Mar. 
21. For information write Rev. Joseph 
J. Walter, S.J., at the Seminary and 
Mission Bureau. 


p XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Cincinnati, 
announced on Jan. 27 the founding of 
an Institute of Hispanic Studies at the 
university and the inauguration of a 
new program leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Hispanic Studies. 


Home Conference Committee, a group 
headed by Rev. J. B. Rasby of Christ 
the King Parish, Denver, and compris- 
ing religious teaching sisters and lay 
men and women. The conference will 
adapt to its purposes some of the tech- 
niques used at the White House Con- 
ference of Education. 


p MSGR. JOSEPH CACELLA, di- 
rector of the Shrine of Our Lady of 
Fatima, 443 East 135th St., New York 
54, N. Y., is the author of an 80-page 
booklet, “How Fatima Came to Amer- 
ica,” which discloses the fact that the 
world first came to know about Fatima 
and the apparitions, not from Portugal, 
but from America. Msgr. Cacella was 
born and reared only a few miles from 
the site of the apparitions in Portugal. 
He will send a copy of his booklet 
free on request. C. K. 
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Editorials 


The Washington Declaration 


The Governments of the so-called uncommitted nations 
of Asia might well ponder the joint declaration and 
statement which marked the end of the Eisenhower- 
Eden talks in Washington on February 1. The com- 
muniqué did not offer much in the way of specific solu- 
tions to the current problems trying the free-world 
alliance. Nevertheless, the Declaration of Washington, 
as the document is henceforth to be known, has set 
straight the basic issue underlying the cold war for any 
who care to profit. 


FREEDOM VS. SLAVERY 


In effect, the declaration brands the Soviet Union as 
the colonial oppressor of the modern world. With a 
few simple strokes of the pen it compares Western and 
Soviet performances on promises of freedom and inde- 
pendence for dependent peoples. 


During the past ten and more years 600 million 
men and women in nearly a score of lands have, 
with our support and assistance, attained nation- 
hood. Many millions more are being helped surely 
and steadily toward self-government. Thus the 
reality and effectiveness of what we have done is 
proof of our sincerity. 
By contrast, the declaration goes on, the record proves 
that the Soviet Union has appeared as the enslaver of 
millions of people taken in by Russian “threat, promise 
or enticement.” 
During this period of notable cooperative prog- 
ress in the free world, those who assert the su- 


premacy of the state and deny the inherent rights 
of man have also been active. Millions of people 


of different blood, religions and traditions have 
been forcibly incorporated within the Soviet Union 
and many millions more have in fact, although not 
always in form, been absorbed into the Soviet 
Communist bloc .. . [and] compelled to work for 
the glorification and aggrandizement of the Soviet 
Communist state. 


To us here in America the comparison of free-world 
ideals to Soviet aims and intentions might seem to be 
belaboring the obvious. Nevertheless, this comparison 
is perhaps our biggest stock in trade. It needs repeti- 
tion again and again if neutralist Asia is to be awakened 
to the danger of Communist penetration and infiltra- 
tion. 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 


As far as the immediate problems threatening world 
peace are concerned, it is obvious that much discussed 
during the three-day Eisenhower-Eden talks did not 
find its way into the joint communiqué. Reading be- 
tween the lines, however, we can look for a strengthen- 
ing of the British-French-American agreement of 1950 
which guaranteed the Arab-Israeli borders, as the first 
move to avert possible renewal of the Palestine war. 
In the Far East, Red China has been served notice 
that force will be met with force. Britain, the free- 
world power most dependent on trade, can look to an 
agreement relaxing controls on business with Red China. 

Thus, for all practical purposes, the Declaration of 
Washington merely reiterates Anglo-American unity. 
The full significance of the decisions taken must await 
the passage of time. 


Abortive Soviet Propaganda Move 


The Bulganin-Eisenhower exchange of letters can be 
put down as a closed episode in post-Geneva politics. 
What lay behind the Soviet gesture the non-Communist 
world can only guess. Perhaps Moscow was intent on 
pumping new life into the moribund spirit of Geneva. 
Perhaps it felt the need of reassuring the world, after 
the swashbuckling Khrushchev-Bulganin expedition to 
Asia, that the dove of peace still hovered hopefully over 
the Kremlin. Perhaps it only hoped to embarrass Wash- 
ington on the eve of the Eden-Eisenhower talks. 
Whatever the purpose the Communists had in mind, 
itis hard to see how they can be anything but disap- 
pointed with the outcome of their gambit. President 
Eisenhower's polite but pointed reply to the Bulganin 
note skilfully revealed it for what it was—just another 
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of the tedious propaganda stunts by which Moscow 
tries to cloak its aggressive designs. 

In the Soviet offer of a 20-year pact of non-aggression 
there was, of course, nothing really new. The draft 
treaty simply called for general pledges of mutual 
friendly relations, respect for sovereignty and non-in- 
terference in internal affairs. The contracting parties 
would have promised to settle their international dis- 
putes by peaceful means. They would also have bound 
themselves to cooperate in the economic, scientific and 
cultural fields. 

But these pledges are almost identical with those 
we have already made by adhering to the United Na- 
tions Charter. In rejecting the Soviet proposal, Mr. 
Eisenhower rightly pointed out that repeating these 
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promises in bilateral form can hardly be expected, 
by itself alone, to cure the present situation. What is 
needed is not more treaties and pledges but more per- 
formance and a change of spirit. As the President said, 
signing a new bilateral treaty “might indeed work 
against the cause of peace by creating the illusion that 
a stroke of the pen had achieved a result which, in fact, 
can be obtained only by a change of spirit.” There are 
no signs of such a change on the Soviets’ part. 


DEEDS, NOT WORDS 


Having made this telling point, the President went 
on to remind Bulganin that the American people are 
still waiting for the Soviet leaders to deliver on the 
hopes raised at Geneva. Mr. Eisenhower mentioned 


specifically the unification of Germany on the basis of 
free elections. He also referred to the stalemate on his 
“open sky” proposal, which was designed to provide in- 
surance against a sudden act of aggression. He men- 
tioned also East-West contacts as another item on which 
no progress was registered at Geneva. 

In the face of the negative results on the practical 
plane, plus the more recent Soviet aggravation of ten- 
sion in the Middle East, President Eisenhower rightly 
returned his courteous but firm No. If the Soviets hoped 
to split the free world, or to divide public opinion at 
home, they failed. The gratification expressed in Britain 
and France, as well as the warm approval expressed by 
former President Truman, show that the free-world 
front is still solid. 


Storm Signals for Federal Aid to Schools 


The Federal-aid barometer in Washington has been 
falling slowly. So have the odds that a general Federal 
aid to education bill will weather the present session of 
Congress. The early bubbly forecasts of smooth sailing 
which followed the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion are proving to have been too optimistic. 

On December 12 WHCE Director Clint Pace de- 
plored the exaggerated impression of the endorsement 
given Federal aid in the press. He called attention to 
a portion of the WHCE reports, seemingly passed over 
by the newspapers, which stated: 

The general consensus was this: no State repre- 

sented has a demonstrated financial incapacity to 

build the schools it will need during the next five 
years . . . Some Territories and a few States may 
need outside financial assistance. 

The prospects, none the less, seemed bright on Janu- 
ary 12 when the President sent a special message to 
Congress. He asked for emergency legislation to give 
$250 million annually for five years in outright grants 
and a supplementary sum of $750 million in credit to 
assist the States to construct some 470,000 public-school 
classrooms. These are said to be needed over the next 
five years. 

Though an assortment of Federal-aid bills has gone 
into the congressional hoppers, the Kelley bill in the 
House looked as if it would have a clear road ahead, 
particularly after the Presidential message. This bill, 
which is sponsored by Rep. Augustine B. Kelley, Demo- 
crat of Pennsylvania, was introduced and approved in 
committee near the end of the first session of Congress. 


CLOUD IN THE SKY 


The Kelley bill calls for annual grants to the States 
of $400 million for four years and $750 million in credit. 
Like the President's proposal, it insists upon matching 
appropriations from the States. The gap between the 
figures for school construction in the two plans are in 
theory capable of compromise. Not so, however, the 
philosophy of distribution. The Kelley bill, generally 
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favored by Democrats, makes a flat grant based on total 
school population. The Eisenhower plan would dis- 
tribute funds according to comparative need and pre- 
vious building achievement in the individual State. New 
York State, for example, would get each year $32 million 
from the Kelley bill but only $12 million under the 
Eisenhower plan. 

Both proposals reckon total school population in 
both public and private schools to compute the grants, 
though these would go only to public schools. The 
parochial-school issue, which partially defeated previous 
Federal-aid bills, has not yet been raised. It is most 
unlikely that it will be, though some bishops have pub- 
licly questioned the mathematics behind the reported 
public-school needs. 


SEGREGATION 


However, an even bigger obstacle than the parochial- 
school issue confronts Federal aid today. Segregation, 
which was at first a small dark patch in the sky, has 
billowed into a lowering cloud. An anti-segregation 
amendment is sure to be tacked onto the Kelley bill the 
moment it reaches the floor. If the Kelley bill should 
clear the House, whether amended or not, it seems 
doomed to death by Senate filibuster. 

Why? If the bill carries a clause denying funds to 
States that have not obeyed the Supreme Court order 
on school desegregation, it hasn't, of course, the ghost 
of a chance. Southern Senators will talk it to death. If, 
on the other hand, it gets to the Senate without such an 
amendment, its chances are scarcely any better. For 
Southern Senators are fully aware of the booby-trap in 
the bill. They realize that any citizen of a State that 
disobeys the desegregation decision could ask for and 
get a court injunction against use of the Federal funds. 

Add together segregation, election-year posturing, in- 
difference of the wealthy Northern States and the par- 
tisan clash over the philosophy of distribution and you 
see why the betting man is keeping his hands in his 
pockets. 
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Pertinence in Congressional Probes 


A wave of angry amazement swept through congres- 
sional investigating committees on January 26 when the 
Federal Court of Appeals reversed the conviction of 
John T. Watkins for contempt of Congress. As a wit- 
ness before the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee Mr. Watkins, a labor organizer, had refused to name 
associates of a decade ago “who to the best of my 
knowledge and belief have long since removed them- 
selves from the Communist movement.” In a 2-1 de- 
cision the court declared that the questions which Wat- 
kins refused to answer were not pertinent to the com- 
mittee’s inquiry into Red infiltration of labor unions. 

There is nothing new in the ruling that questions 
must be pertinent. What is new is a narrow interpreta- 
tion by the courts of that word “pertinent.” If sustained 
by the Supreme Court, it would substantially reduce 
the scope of congressional probes. Traditionally the 
courts have followed the dictum of the late Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson: 

I think it would be an unwarranted act of judicial 

usurpation ... to assume for the courts the function 

of supervising congressional committees. I should 

... leave the responsibility for the behavior of its 

committees squarely on the shoulders of Congress. 


Justice Felix Frankfurter took a similar position in 
1951 when he pointed to an assumption of pertinency: 


To find that a committee’s investigation has ex- 
ceeded the bounds of legislative power it must be 
obvious that there was a usurpation of functions 
vested exclusively in the Judiciary or the Executive. 


Competition 


To the long list of leading U. S. corporations that at 
one time or another have run afoul of the antitrust laws 
were added within the space of a week two of the bluest 
of blue chips—the $13-billion American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and aristocratic International Busi- 
ness Machines. 

On January 24 the Justice Department announced 
that A. T. & T. had accepted a consent judgment by 
which it agreed to license 8,600 patents, royalty free, to 
any and all applicants, and to follow uniform account- 
ing procedures in its giant manufacturing subsidiary, 
Western Electric. The following day the department, 
obviously flushed with victory, said that I. B. M. had 
consented to sell the much sought-after tabulating and 
calculating machines which hitherto customers could 
only rent. It also agreed to license numerous patents. 

So far-reaching are the ramifications of these judg- 
ments that only experts in the field can appreciate their 
full importance. In initiating the suits, as well as another 
one, still pending, against the Radio Corporation of 
America, the Government was aiming at opening the 
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The courts do not, however, absolve investigating 
committees from proper control. Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren spelled out the ground rules last year in the Quinn 
case and noted that the power to investigate does not 
extend to “private affairs unrelated to valid legislation.” 
Here the operative word is “unrelated.” 

Obviously of highest importance is the interpretation 
the courts will give to the two adjectives: pertinent and 
unrelated. 


WHAT IS PERTINENT? 


Even the most enthusiastic defenders of congressional 
probes may have doubts at times about some of the 
questions asked. For instance, in the Kefauver investi- 
gation (1951) of organized crime, eyebrows were raised 
about the treatment of a memorable witness, Miss Vir- 
ginia Hill. Of what pertinence was the line of questions 
about her waitress job at the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1933? Similarly, what was pertinent last month about 
the questions that led to the public pillorying of news- 
men who had previously testified in executive session 
to brief membership in the Communist party twenty 
years ago? 

Some Congressmen defend this kind of questioning 
as remote probing for legitimate information. But how 
remote can questions be and still remain pertinent? 
A clarification of this issue by the Supreme Court is 
needed both to protect witnesses and to reaffirm the 
legitimate powers of Congress. The Watkins case offers 
a timely opportunity. 


in Electronics 


fast-growing electronics field to full and free competi- 
tion. Though in both cases the Justice Department set- 
tled for something less than it asked—thereby avoiding 
costly and protracted trials—it seems convinced that it 
substantially achieved its goal. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Stanley Barnes called the A. T. & T. decision “one 
of the most important” in antitrust history. 

Are the A. T. & T. and I. B. M. cases further evidence’ 
that much of the praise of competition in business litera- 
ture is only part of the “folklore of capitalism”? Or is 
the competition businessmen talk about a different ani- 
mal from the competition described in textbooks and 
enshrined in antitrust laws? Or, finally, are the laws 
themselves so obscure, or otherwise defective, that even 
ultra-respectable companies have trouble obeying them? 

On the answers to these questions even informed 
people disagree. This much, however, is certain: unless 
the Government acts vigorously to preserve competition, 
markets will become more and more monopolized. Left 
to itself, human nature finds the seduction of safe and 
sheltered markets almost irresistible. 
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The Academic Freedom 
of Professor MacIver 


Charles Donahue 


One PURPOSE of a university—perhaps its most 
important purpose—is to help persons and _ societies 
along the path to greater maturity. Our national need 
for a mature wisdom is steadily increasing under the 
pressure of events, and our need for a more serious 
higher education is increasing proportionately. 

The same pressures that make our national need for 
wisdom more acute are generating forces inimical to 


the free and calm development of the life of the mind - 


in our universities. These forces are numerous. Promi- 
nent among them is a widespread popular anti-intellec- 
tualism which is brought to bear upon academic life 
in many ways. There are those who would compel uni- 
versities to neglect humane studies in the interest of 
technical training; to lower their intellectual standards 
and become organs of mass education; to abandon their 
traditional critical function and become cheering sec- 
tions for some kind of national ideology, an ideology 
usually uncritically formulated and more or less identi- 
fied with a particular economic system. At present, 
popular anti-intellectualism is tinged with fear. There is 
a real possibility that an unscrupulous demagog may 
lead the thoughtless fearful against the thoughtful. 
The problem of defending the freedom of organized 
intellectual life is complicated by the fact that popular 
fears, while they are exaggerated, are not wholly chi- 
merical. The activities and methods of narty-line Com- 
munists on university faculties have raised thorny and 
still unsolved questions regarding the limits of academic 
freedom. The academic world is thus in the position of 
having to defend itself against popular pressures on the 
one hand while, on the other, it develops methods to 
deal with those in the universities who would use 
academic freedom to destroy academic decency. 





Dr. Donahue is associate professor of English in the 
Graduate School of Fordham University. 
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The necessity for a defense of academic freedom and 
decency on two fronts raises both immediate problems 
of what practical steps can be taken now and long-range 
theoretical problems of how academic life in the United 
States can best be related to the national life as a whole. 


TIMELY STUDY 


The most recent attack on these problems is Prof, 
Robert M. Maclver’s Academic Freedom in Our Time 
(Columbia University Press, 1955. $4). The book is 
one of the fruits of the American Academic Freedom 
Project undertaken by Columbia University in the 
spring of 1951. Its purpose is to provide “an analysis of 
the contemporary situation and a study of the problems 
it presents, against a background designed to bring out 
the significance of academic freedom and its relation to 
the society in which we live” (p. vi). Obviously, Pro- 
fessor Maclver’s theme is timely. 

Professor Maclver’s main point is that the life of a 
university, based as it is upon the free play of mind, 
cannot be conducted in an atmosphere of over-the- 
shoulder snooping. He feels that the public should be 
made acutely aware of this fact. No one with any-ap- 
preciation of what a university means could possibly 
disagree. The book contains a wealth of interesting and 
valuable material. On many points, it offers suggestions 
that are judicious and helpful. 

In all sadness, however, it must be said that Professor 
Maclver fails—or so it seems to this writer—to rise to 
the clear demands of his theme. He does not come to 
grips with contemporary realities on either the practical 
or the theoretical level. On the practical level, the book 
is not entirely free from the rigidities of what has been 
called ritualistic liberalism. The author seems almost 
hypersensitive to threats to academic freedom from the 
Right and correspondingly insensitive to threats from 
the Left. 
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The practical problems raised by party-line Com- 
munists on university faculties are handled in a strange- 
ly a priori fashion. The empirical data presented with 
such force by Sidney Hook in support of his contention 
that the party member is almost certain to be a dis- 
honest teacher, a proselytizer and a disruptive force on 
the campus are ignored. Such an oversight is disappoint- 
ing to one who would like to have seen these data 
handled by a man who did not agree with Professor 
Hook’s recommendation that demonstrated party mem- 
bership should be grounds for dismissal from academic 
positions even in the absence of specific evidence for 
professional misconduct. 


COMMUNISTS ON THE CAMPUS 


Instead of meeting Professor Hook’s arguments, Pro- 
fessor Maclver presents a lengthy, abstract discussion 
of his own views of the relation between conviction and 
scientific method. It is embarrassing to have to point 
out that in the course of this discussion he makes use 
of one of the silliest of the ritualistic liberal canards. 
“The party member,” he tells us, “is not the only kind 
of person who subscribes to a creed that is interpreted 
by an authority that treats all deviation as heresy. Is 
it not true of the members of certain churches, and 
particularly of the Roman Catholic Church?” (p. 164). 

It is, of course, impossible to straighten out in a brief 
review all the tangled confusions in such a statement 
as that. For the present, it is sufficient to leave the 
matter on an empirical level. (An approach on a some- 
what more theoretical level will be found in Thought 
XXIX [1954-5], 555-578 or in the Catholic Mind, LIII 
[1955], 270-287.) With regard to proselytizing and 
scholarly integrity, then, what has been the record of 
Catholics, whether in Catholic or non-Catholic univer- 
sities? What has been the record of party-line Com- 
munists? One will look in vain in Professor Maclver’s 
book for the facts on either point. The facts are not 
there. But the book does begin with a citation from 
Newman and end 
with one from Presi- 
dent George N. Shus- 
ter of Hunter College. 

Professor Maclver’s 
theoretical problem is 
the relation of the uni- 
versity to society at 
large. Here he re- 
vives, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, the medieval 
triad: imperium, sac- 
erdotium, _studium. 
The university has a 

: m2 | unique mission. So 
— ; have the Church and 
: the State. “Neither 
state nor church can 
dictate to the institu- 
tion of learning the manner in which it should teach or 
pursue knowledge. Any such dictation brings us nearer 
to the totalitarian way” (p. 137). The distinction is a 
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valid and useful one, but it is, of course, true only in 
the order of essences, of “ideas.” 

The scholar, whether teacher or student, is not an 
abstract mind pursuing knowledge. He is a person. As 
a person, he is a member of the civil community, which 
uses the state to order its temporal affairs. As a person, 
too, he is more or less consciously related to the Ab- 
solute. In the broad sense of the word “religion,” every 
person has a religion. Any academic community is, 
therefore, related through the persons who compose it 
to the state on the one hand and to religion on the 
other. Being human, the academic community cannot 
be absolutely autonomous. Its admittedly necessary 
freedom can be won only through prudent adjustment 
to the other communities with which it is inextricably 
involved. 

On the side of the civil community and state power, 
Professor Maclver does ample justice to the involve- 
ment of the academic world. “The business of educa- 
tion has its own authority structure. To begin with, 
there are the over-all political rule-makers, Federal, 
State and municipal. They lay down general regula- 
tions, apportion funds, provide facilities and tax-ex- 
emptions and possess a broad supervisory power” 
(p. 265). Caesar, in short, is very definitely on the 
scene, and the bows made to him are sometimes a little 
too low for your reviewer's taste. The doctrine that any 
political authority has a primary claim on the obedience 
of Americans (p. 267) is uncomfortably statist. If 
pressed, however, Professor Maclver would, I am sure, 
admit that conscience has claims to obedience prior to 
those of political authority. 

In general, his handling of the relation between 
academic freedom and state power is satisfactory. There 
is no question of the right of congressional committees 
to carry out “whatsoever investigations are officially en- 
trusted to their charge” (p. 267). What is in question 
is the prudence of such committees when they by-pass 
the intervening links in the chain of authority (univer- 
sity governing boards and presidents) and interfere 
directly in academic life. The indubitably bad effect on 
faculty morale must be weighed against the dubious 
good of unearthing a few crypto-Communists. Here we 
leave the realm theory and come back to questions of 
fact. But the frame of discussion has been well es- 


tablished. 


LEARNING AND RELIGION 


For the relation of the American academic world to 
religion, however, the book does not afford even a 
practical frame of discussion. The whole question is 
handled in terms that will seem to many irrelevant to 
American society today. Judaeo-Christian faith, par- 
ticularly as it is embodied in organized communities, is 
viewed as almost necessarily inimical to the rational 
and Hellenic spirit of the university. The denomina- 
tional university, therefore, cannot be wholly free. (An 
appendix is devoted to this point.) In non-denomina- 
tional universities, “sectarian indoctrination is out of 
place in the curriculum” (p. 188) because religion is 
divisive: “We live in a world of religious divisions, 
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whereas the university is pre-eminently an institution 
that rightfully serves all mankind without dividing them 
into opposing camps” (ibid.). These are the clichés of 
the monist secularism of the ‘thirties, and they have a 
thin, 18th-century ring amid the harsh and bleak reali- 
ties of the ’fifties. 

If academic freedom is to be firmly based, it cannot 
be based on an illusion. The conviction that there is 
some kind of purely rational consensus which unites 
all the learned on a plane above the divisive vagaries 
of religious faith is an illusion. There is no generally 
accepted rational wisdom uniting the learned. There is 
not even a consensus on what wisdom is or how it 
should be pursued or, indeed, whether it is possible. 
Professor Maclver completes his generally positivist 
approach by expressing his conviction that there “may 
be light and liberation and the ground of wisdom in 
the contemplation of [knowledge]” (p. 277). At the 
same time, he is embarrassed by colleagues who are 
insisting that knowledge unapplied to a practical prob- 
lem is “verbalism,” a “laryngial sound,” a noise in the 
throat (ibid.). 

There was a time when reason and universities were 
important and when the kind of contemplation Pro- 
fessor Maclver has in mind was a generally accepted 
value. But at that time, the West had achieved a balance 
between its Hebraic and Hellenic components, and 
reason gained dignity and stability by its engagement 
in a dialog with faith. Modern experience would seem 
to prove that pure Hellenism is impossible. If it is not 
confronted by faith, reason too easily evaporates in 
sophistry. 


The search for wisdom in a dialog between faith and . 


reason, each keeping its proper character and integrity, 
is the core of Catholic intellectual life and Catholic 
universities. That search is also a central fact of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, particularly as it has de- 
veloped in the West. Today, many serious non-Catholic 
thinkers are coming to the conclusion that academic 
effectiveness, dignity and freedom can be assured only 
if that dialog is given a place in American university 
life in general. They would consequently restore the 
traditional and, as it seems to many, natural alliance be- 
tween religion and learning. 


RETURN TO WISDOM 


To restore that alliance it would not, of course, be 
necessary to return universities to ecclesiastical control. 
The restoration can be, and in some cases is being, ac- 
complished within the framework of our pluralist uni- 
versity system. Each university may work out a plan 
in accordance with its own traditions. The problem of 
restoration is most easily 
solved in the older, free uni- 
versities such as Harvard and 
Princeton, which have, in any 
case, never wholly lost touch 
» with their religious origins. It 
| is most difficult, but perhaps 
not insoluble, in tax-supported 
universities. 





The advantages of restoring on a free and pluralist 
basis the alliance between learning and religion will 
it is not unreasonable to hope, gradually become ap. 
parent to all except perhaps to a few with minds sg 
blindly committed to a secularist faith as to mistake 
that faith for the light of reason or the essence of the 
democratic way of life. (I do not mean that all secu. 
larists have minds of that sort or that a secularist can. 
not sincerely accept a pluralist society. Some, perhaps 
increasing numbers of them, do.) Only such an alliance 
can provide an education that will civilize the whole 
person, for faith is a part of persons, and all persons 
have faith of one sort or another. A dogmatically secu. 
larist education may crush a non-secularist faith, or- 
what is more likely—it may leave it as an uneducated 
quality in the person: inhumane, unreasonable, in. 
tolerant. Neither result is good for the person or for 
the society of which that person is a part. 


ACADEMIC AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 


In providing opportunities for personal integration 
in terms of faith and reason, the American academic 
community will restore its relation to the free and 
pluralistic national religious life, and this relation is 
probably even more important than its relation to the 
state and the civil community. Popular anti-intellec- 
tualism tinged with fear is, we have said, the greatest 
present danger to academic freedom. Among the chan- 
nels that can bring an appreciation of the value of 
learning to the grass roots, perhaps the potentially most 
effective are the great faith-communities. It was the 
bond of religious community that united academic and 
popular life in the Middle Ages, a period when univer- 
sities were exceptionally influential and learning was 
generally respected. An American academic life open 
to religious insight in various ways—the denominational 
university being one way—might achieve a comparable 
status in our pluralist society. 

Professor Maclver is not a dogmatic secularist. It is 
all the more surprising, then, that he should envisage 
the permanent structure of academic freedom in our 
society in a way that few but dogmatic secularists 
could accept enthusiastically. Perhaps we shall finally 
come to see that only an academic structure in vital 
contact with the religious side of the national life can 
do justice to the realities of American society; and 
justice brings with it not only peace but freedom. 

Unfortunately, the present book is little help toward 
such an insight. It looks only to Caesar—to civil society 
and the state—for freedom; and, as modern experience 
shows, Caesar is a dangerous ally. The freedom that he 
gives, he can take away. Unlike Caesar, religion and 
learning are both of the spirit. United in a free alliance 
where neither dictates but each recognizes its affinities 
to the other, they may keep thé realm of the spirit free 
from the dictates of Caesar. A free society, I take it, is 
a society where Caesar is subject to the judgment of 
persons formed in the things that are not Caesar's. Any 
structuring of academic life that makes such a forma 
tion difficult or impossible is not a step toward freedom 
but one “nearer to the totalitarian way.” 
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Love Links 





“But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews indeed a 
stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles foolishness: But 
unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1: 


98, 24). 


SCARCELY ANY WORDS of St. Paul describe the 
actual historical situation of Jews and Christians with 
such force and vigor as these. That people which in the 
divine plan was selected to be the recipient of God’s 
solemn promise continues after nearly twenty centuries 
to live in the expectation that the promise will be ful- 
filled, whereas Christians are convinced that the promise 
has been fulfilled. 

God’s promises, says the Christian, are embodied in 
two Testaments, and there is an unbreakable continuity 
from one Testament to the other. The link between 
them, however, is by a sort of divine paradox the “sign 
of contradiction”; it is the figure of Jesus Christ, of Jesus 
Christ stretched in death on a cross of shame. There is a 
bridge between the old and the new, but the recipients 
of the original promise find themselves unable to cross 
the bridge, because the figure of the Crucified stands as 
a stumbling block in the middle thereof. Somehow, 
down through the ages the Children of Israel have failed 
to see that the cross is not an obstacle barring their pas- 
sage, that in truth the cross is the bridge itself, stretch- 
ing its arms from one dispensation to the other and in- 
viting them to come over. 


A BRIDGE IS BUILT 


A group of men in our day, moved by love for the 
Crucified and for their brethren of the promise, has 
united, not to remove the stumbling-block of the cross, 
but to reveal it as the very bridge over which Israel 
must pass in order to enter into the promise. They have 
initiated an Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies, under 
the auspices of Seton Hall University, in Newark, N. J., 
and have dedicated themselves to an intellectual apos- 
tolate calculated to facilitate the passage of the old to 
the new. 

Significantly, they have called the concrete manifesta- 





Fr. Lauer, S.J., teaches philosophy in the Graduate 
School of Fordham University. 
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Christian with Jew 


Quentin Lauer 


tion of their apostolate The Bridge, a yearbook whose 
function is, not to highlight the separation of the old 
from the new, but to unite both old and new. It seeks a 
synthesis deeply satisfying to the Israelite yearning for 
the Messiah and to the Christian assurance that the 
Messiah has already come to save the whole world. The 
Bridge is not dedicated to minimizing the differences 
between the old and the new, but to manifesting the 
fulfilment of the old in the new. 

Rev. John M. Oesterreicher of Seton Hall University, 
a converted Jew noted for his efforts to put Christian 
truth within the reach of his former co-religionists, is 
the moving spirit of the institute. He has launched a 
work of collaboration which should go far toward bridg- 
ing the gap between Jews and Christians. That collabo- 
ration was proclaimed to the world in a ceremony which 
took place last October 10, at the Robert Treat Hotel in 
Newark, under the auspices of Seton Hall University. 
The first fruits of that collaboration were presented to 
Archbishop Thomas A. Boland of Newark in the form 
of the initial issue of The Bridge. 

In a very real sense the history of the Institute of 
Judaeo-Christian Studies dates back to the Vienna of 
the early and middle thirties, where Father Oester- 
reicher headed a similar work, the Opus Sancti Pauli, 
which in 1938 received high praise from our present 
Holy Father, then Cardinal Pacelli. Thereafter, circum- 
stances with which we are all familiar sent Father 
Oesterreicher on a long and painful odyssey, which ter- 
minated in the United States. Here he has taken up 
again his work of making Christians more and more 
aware of their Jewish heritage and of pointing out to 
Jews that fulfilment of their hopes has been renewed. 


ACCENT ON SCHOLARSHIP 


The accent in the Institute of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies is definitely on scholarship. It numbers among 
its fellows scholars from all parts of the world, and on its 
advisory council some of the best Catholic scholars in 
this country. In an inaugural. address, delivered Octo- 
ber 7, 1953, Father Oesterreicher expressed the hope 
“that, in God’s good time, it will develop into a real cen- 
ter of research and publication, and only secondly of 
education.” The stress on scholarly research may have 
an unaccustomed ring in American ears, but if love to- 
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ward our spiritual fore- 
bears means anything, 
the necessity of this sort 
of apostolate should be 
clear. “To bring our 
age back to Christ,” 
‘said Father Oéester- 
reicher, “the works of 
mercy are needed, but 
no less scholarship—in 
fact, a scholarship bold- 
er, better, deeper, than 
that of the foes of 
faith.” 

It is significant, too, 
that the _ scholarship 
here planned should be 
specifically “J udaeo - 
Christian.” The Church 
of Jesus Christ is one, 
and it has been since its institution. In its early years, 
however, that oneness resulted from a fusion of Judaeo- 
Christians and Gentile-Christians, a fusion of contraries, 
if you will, but a fusion accomplished by the unitive 
force of mutual love. If, as Pius XI remarked, “we are 
all spiritually Semites,” the bond of love which unites 
us to our Jewish brothers must not be loosened in the 
fullness of devotion which each of us owes to Christ 
and to His Church. 

The significance of the term “Judaeo-Christian” does 
not, however, end there. The values by which we live, 
whether they be religious, ethical or cultural, are speci- 
fically Judaeo-Christian values, and the task of keeping 
them alive is one that demands an awareness of the 
contributions made to our tradition by both Jewish and 
Christian sources. The new covenant between God and 
His people did not simply abrogate the old. Rather, in 
it the old is fulfilled in such a way that old and new re- 
main with us as complementary tokens of God’s love. 





FIRST FRUITS 


If the first volume is any indication of what can be 
expected in the future, each year will see a work of 
which American Catholic scholarship can justly be 
proud. From the numerous tributes paid to the achieve- 
ment represented by The Bridge we may cull a brief 
commentary on its contents and a sketch of the func- 
tion it is expected to perform. 

It was noted first of all that the actual and peaceful 
coexistence of Jew and Christian in our country has 
somehow re-created to a certain extent the atmosphere 
of early Christian times, in which the Jew sincerely in- 
terested himself in Jesus, and the Christian was vitally 
aware of the Jewish roots of his faith. The Bridge 
simply seeks to take advantage of this situation and to 
further mutual interest and understanding. Through 
The Bridge we may relive vicariously the experience 
whereby the Christian finds what is best in the Jewish 
soul, and the Jew finds a further revelation in the mys- 
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tery of Him who is the “Glory of Israel and the Saviour 
of His people.” 

With all this there is no question that there is still a 
wall of separation between Jew and Christian. That 
wall was long a-building, and to tear it down all at 
once could mean only violence. A single bridge over 
the wall may not permit a large number to cross the 
barrier, but it is a beginning, and the sort of beginning 
which can usher in lasting results. Ultimately, friendly 
hands working from both sides will be able to dismantle 
the wall brick by brick. In this work the task of scholar- 
ship is no less important than that of zealous activity, 
Scholarship is an instrument which the unashamedly 
intellectual Bridge wields with a purpose. It does not 
do so, however, as though it were preferring learning 
over charity, research over action, study over piety, in 
short the true over the good. Rather. it recognizes the 
harmony of both. Incidentally, it has not in its learning 
neglected to be readable. 


APOSTOLATE TO INTELLECTUALS 


More than that, however, its authors are aware that, 
in an age which fosters a massive anti-intellectualism, 
the Church must recognize the intellectual as precisely 
that, and grant him the courtesy of meeting him on his 
own ground. Thus in its efforts to unite the scholarly 
and the creative, the theological, the philosophical and 
the artistic, The Bridge reaffirms the high place of the 
intellect in God’s creation. 

This intellectual quality is all the more necessary 
since it is hoped that the work of the Institute may 
have its appeal for Jews, many of whom are intel- 


_ lectuals. The intellectual position of the Jews, not only 


in this country but throughout the world, is an estab- 
lished fact, and no serious apostolate can neglect this 
aspect of the situation. Nor can the Catholic who is 
not well informed from this point of view expect to 
understand or to be understood by his Jewish brethren. 

On the opening page of The Bridge the wish is ex- 
pressed that it may serve the “dialog between Chris- 
tians and Jews.” Dialog is one of the basic realities of 
life, one of its deepest relationships, but it can be car- 
ried on only if the parties to it speak the same language. 
If The Bridge does nothing more than promote a com- 
mon language, it will have contributed greatly to the 
indispensable dialog between Jew and Christian today. 

At no period since the first century of the Christian 
era have the Jews embraced the cross of Christ in large 
numbers. Nor do the collaborators of the Institute of 
Judaeo-Christian Studies pretend that any mass move- 
ment of conversion will result from their efforts. That 
is simply not the aim of those efforts. The aim is at once 
more modest and more profound than that. It is to per- 
mit Jews as Jews to be nourished from the manifold 
sources of Christian wisdom, and at the same time to 
permit Christians as Christians to drink deep at the 
wells of Jewish wisdom. Such a purpose, be it remarked, 
is fully in accord with the ideals of Catholic Action 
formulated by Pope Pius XI, an apostolate of love and 
understanding which cannot but bear, in God’s good 
time, the richest fruits. 
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Monica 


Sister Mary Gilbert 


TRAINING the average Catholic woman for leadership 
was the theme of a series of regional institutes held 
during the summer months under the sponsorship of 
the National Council of Catholic Women. It has also 
been the theme of long thought on the part of a college 
faculty member who can’t help noticing the frequent 
lack of correlation between the lay apostolate and Phi 
Beta Kappa keys. 

Maybe it isn’t safe to generalize on the basis of the 
few examples that have come to one person's notice, 
but evidence seems to be piling up to support the 
theory that college sometimes develops hitherto un- 
noticed potentialities for leadership. The most un- 
promising candidates, scholastically, sometimes grow 
into active parish leaders, while their straight-A room- 
mates hug the shadows, bent over an encyclopedia. 

Perhaps it is, after all, the law of compensation; or, 
to the more spiritual-minded, the working of a merciful 
Providence, equalizing the talents now and then, in- 
stead of always giving more to him that hath. What- 
ever the explanation, faculty and students at one 
women’s college will remember a certain freshman 
whose social quotient made most persons forget her 
unspectacular report card. Easily the most disarming 
miss to walk the campus in years, Monica figures in 
exploits rapidly becoming legendary, and nothing as 
cold as type can express her warm personality. 


MR. McBRIDE 


Monica lowered long, black lashes, switched her 
pony tail the merest trifle, and said slowly: “You mean 
Mr. McBride’s not here?” 

She lifted pleading eyes to meet a secretary's in- 
sulated stare. 

“That’s the general idea,” came the answer in a tone 
that matched the mask. 

“Oh, he is too!” contradicted a second office gitrl, 
turning from the filing cabinet to rescue the pert bru- 
nette. “You can find him downstairs in the lobby if you 


hurry.” 


Sister Mary Gilbert teaches at Holy Names College, 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Monica brightened, thanked her helper, flashed a 
demurely victorious smile at the stony one and dashed 
out to complete her mission. 

Mr. McBride is hockey coach for the Spokane Flyers, 
and Monica, a 19-year-old college freshman, is self- 
appointed “mother” to St. Joseph’s Children’s Home. 
She is also one of my favorite replies to critics of the 
younger set, who loudly bemoan the failure of youth 
to engage in anything constructive. 

On this particular day, Monica was after 62 free 
tickets to the Ice Follies, sponsored by Mr. McBride’s 
organization in the local Coliseum. She had decided 
a couple of months earlier that it would be nice for 
the children to attend. “And I wouldn’t want cheap 
seats for the orphans,” she explained. Mr. McBride 
gave her 62 reserved places priced at $2.50 each. 

It has just occurred to me that Monica’s parents were 
prophetic in their choice of name for her. For if per- 
severance may be called the characteristic virtue of 
the patroness, persuasiveness is easily the outstanding 
trait of the namesake. This Monica wouldn’t need to 
pray thirty years for anything: God would undoubtedly 
give in much sooner. 

Tickets procured, Monica recruited chaperones from 
among her college friends, taxing each 75 cents to 
supply refreshments for the crowd: popcorn during the 
performance and root beers at a drive-in on the way 
home. 

“We just bought thirty bags of popcorn,” the prac- 
tical “mother” explained. “Any more, and those kids. 
would have been running to the drinking fountain all 
through the show.” 

One only blight marked the evening. “We wanted to 
buy the bus driver a root beer—he’d been so nice,” 
Monica remarked. “But he said he was too fat and on 
a diet, so we had a dime left.” 

This incident points up a key principle in the fresh- 
man’s success: her alertness to practical opportunities 
for thanking cooperative people. To demonstrate this 
principle in action, let’s go back to the first of Monica’s 
projects—Sunday-afternoon movies for the children— 
and see how one person’s kindness sets up a chain 
reaction. 
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After checking with authorities at college and or- 
phanage (“I wouldn't want to do anything the sisters 
wouldn't approve”), Monica telephoned a local theatre. 
“I notice that you have a sign on your ticket window, 
reading ‘Children admitted free when accompanied by 
their parents’,” she began. “What about children that 
don’t have any parents?” 

Even the toughest businessman would have had to 
agree that it was perfectly logical to let college girls 
substitute for the missing parents. And the manager 
wasn't especially tough. Monica got a promise of free 
tickets for the children and reduced rates for the 
chaperones. Talking the co-eds into spending two-way 
bus fare and buying their own tickets was harder, but 
the intrepid freshman found 11 girls who were willing 
to give up other dates for the cause. 


BREAD ON THE WATERS 


“I know your're not looking for cheap publicity,” she 
told the theatre manager. But, unwilling to rest content 
with letting virtue be its own reward, she added: “We'll 
see what we can do.” 

It was fairly simple to mention the venture to the 
college news-service director, who quickly spotted the 
human-interest angle. In line with newspaper ethics, 





H. L. Mencken’s funeral in Baltimore was conducted 
according to his wishes. A few friends gathered at a 


funeral parlor. Hamilton Owens, editor of the Baltimore 


Sunpapers, reminded the group that Henry Mencken 
wanted no services, no prayers, no crowds. His friends 
bowed their heads in silence. Cremation followed. H. 
L. Mencken’s ashes now rest beside those of his wife, 
Sara Haardt, who died in 1935. 

This ending to a long, turbulent career in American 
journalism and letters is in character. It underlines 
Mencken’s positive qualities, his warm love for a few 
chosen friends, his intense commitment to his convic- 
tions, his compelling candor. Sadly, it reveals also the 
spirit of denial that animated so much of his work. 

Even his positive enthusiasms often seemed destruc- 
tive. Did he attack the boobs of the Bible Belt less be- 
cause they were wrong than because they were the 
piddling opposites of the idol that dominated his imagi- 
nation, the superman of Nietzsche? 

Was he really for anything? “I have no purpose in 
writing,” he said once, “save to express my own ego... 
Most good authors . . . are opposed to whatever current 
of thought prevails in their time.” 

Mencken expressed his own ego chiefly by being a 
critic of an American society that, in his eyes, was hope- 
lessly barbaric. Homo Americanus, Boobus Americanus, 
the great “booboisie,” was composed of smut-hounds, 
hypocrites and Babbitts. In Smart Set, in American 
Mercury, in numerous essays, in A Book of Burlesques, 
in countless columns, he ridiculed the great beast that 
knew neither scholarship nor good manners, yet he him- 
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H. L. Mencken, 1880-1956 


the reporter who covered the story was careful to omit 
anything that might be classed as free advertising 
Even the chief benefactor became an anonymous “local 
theatre manager.” But journalism hadn’t reckoned wit) 
the benign Providence that looks out for misses like 
Monica. When the newspaper picture of her and thre 
of the children appeared, presumably consulting , 
local daily for movie fare, the manager’s back-page ad 
was right in line with the camera. 

Reference to the transportation problem was fairly 
easy to work into the interview. “The sisters were very 
nice, even though we got home late,” Monica con- 
mented. “They kept supper waiting for the children’ 
Result: several offers of free transportation from private 
citizens and from a local cab company. 

To compensate the cab company for this aid, Monica 
asked still another favor. “I have permission from the 
neighborhood grocer to put up a sign,” she said tri. 
umphantly. “It’s going to say, ‘Always call a —— cab; 
and it will list the telephone number.” 

I don’t know whether the sign is up yet, or what 
Monica will do to thank the grocer for letting her post 
the notice. But the first time I see some college girl 
wearing sandwich boards to plug a grocery store, [I'l] 
know the reason. 





self was not a scholar, save in his books on the American 
language, and his literary manners were atrocious. 

Indeed, Mencken was in some ways himself a sum of 
the qualities he attacked—prejudice, ignorance, a crav- 
ing to make a great splash. Instead of collecting Cadil- 
lacs and real estate, he assembled worn-out European 
revolutionary attitudes and shined them up to look as 
good as new. In the later phase of his war against the 
Philistines, Mencken’s posture, in Alfred Kazin’s words, 
resembled that of “a Prussian Junker with a taste for 
Havelock Ellis.” 

If his ideas are no longer regarded seriously, how 
then explain the popularity he once had and still partly 
maintains? In the ‘twenties he wrote with verve and 
vivid vulgarity. He was a comedian and a mimic. He 
had a keen eye for the real as well as the fancied 
absurdities of American behavior and a sensitive ear 
for the nuances of American speech. He was brilliant 
in an age that was repudiating a dim, genteel tradition, 
reckless in an age impatient of restraints, sophisticated 
in an age of cultural innocence. He threw mud at sacred 
cows, touted the new, the forbidden, the exciting. In 
recent years we had begun to think of him less as the 
legendary slayer of a Philistine giant than as the serious 
student of American language. Here indeed his reputa- 
tion seems secure. May he rest in peace. 

Francis X. CONNOLLY 





Dr. Connolly is author of Bring Beauty Back (Dutton, 
1950), Rhetoric Case Book (Harcourt, 1953) and Types 
of Literature (Harcourt, 1955). 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 





Businessman as Hero 
William McInnes 


During the past Christmas vacation this country’s econ- 
omists—amazed at the staggering productive record of 
prosperity in recent years—took a long look at the 
causes of economic growth. What, they wanted to 
know, had businessmen done to achieve such an envi- 
able goal in the production and distribution of wealth? 

But not only to the economist is the businessman 
an object of interest. His deeds also fascinate the slick 
magazines, which highlight admiring photographs of 
him as the Man of the Year. Novelists keep him repre- 
sented on the best-seller lists. Hollywood popularizes 
him in million-dollar movies made for mass consump- 
tion. It is, in fact, from the magazines, books and 
movies, rather than from the graphs of economists, that 
the popular image of the businessman is derived. Re- 
cently two authors have added to the growing gallery 
of fictional businessmen with two novels: Cash McCall, 
by Cameron Hawley, and The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit, by Sloan Wilson, the latter to appear as a movie 
this spring. It is the image created by these two books 
which concerns us here. 


BABBITS STILL ABOUND 


The businessman is by no means a stranger to the 
pages of fiction. In the 19th-century novels of Dickens 
and Thackeray a sinister character who ran the factory 
and made out the payrolls often lurked in the back- 
ground of the life of the aspiring young individualist. 
After the Civil War, in the era of Big Business, the 
businessman in the works of Theodore Dreiser and 
Frank Norris—and somewhat more gently in those of 
Tarkington—became a sort of institution of impersonal 
power. The modern treatment of the businessman as 
hero probably dates from Sinclair Lewis’ broad, comic- 
strip satire of the most famous of all businessmen, 
George F. Babbitt. And today, though he has been 
given a Boston accent by John Marquand and dressed 
in a gray flannel suit by Sloan Wilson, Babbitt remains 
essentially the same—powerful, dynamic, frustrated and 





Mr. McInnes, 'S.J., a seminarian at Weston College, 
Weston, Mass., took a doctorate in business administra- 
tion at New York University. 
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stereotyped; a rather pitiable figure. Both Tom Rath 
and Cash McCall are modern Babbitts. 

Wilson’s novel has been heralded by some as the 
new view of the businessman, and businessmen them- 
selves have paid honor to Cash McCall. Business Week 
(December 17, 1955), polling a panel of businessmen 
for their reaction to Cash McCall as a true character, 
were told by William MacMillan of Chesapeake In- 
dustries that if there was any fault in the novel, it is 
that Cash is portrayed as being too perfect. Louis Wolf- 
son, of Montgomery Ward fame, thought that more 
individualists like Cash would be a great boon to busi- 
ness. Harry Bullis of General Mills commented that “in 
its revelation of human relations, the story becomes an 
impassioned portrayal of the outcome accomplished and 
the heights reached when people consider ethical ques- 
tions in everyday business.” But, actually, only time 
separates George Babbitt from Tom Rath and Cash 
McCall. The setting has changed from the mass-pro- 
duction factory to the mass-communications front 
office; the new figures of the press agent and the psycho- 
analyst, as Louis Kronenberger points out, have entered 
the scene. But the businessman hero who occupies this 
new locale and hires these agents is by no means a 1956 
model. 

These books purport to draw a picture of the social 
institution we call business. What they show is hard, 
cold and unkind. Both have as their central setting the 
caves of business—the 14th-floor, carpeted directors’ 
suites, the city apartments, the homes in Westport or 
along Philadelphia’s Main Line, the favorite high-class 
bars. They spotlight the superficiality and the hypocrisy 
of the men and women who haunt these places, espe- 
cially the second-string managers who jockey continu- 
ously for position, who follow slavishly the protocol 
of playing up to the boss, of using “Mister” for subordi- 
nates and first names for superiors, and of hiding their 
individual ambition in anonymous gray flannel. 

For them life on an expense account is exciting, life 
at home is a bore, and the martini is the universal sol- 
vent for every complex situation. In both of the books 
there appears a secondary character to represent the 
elderly, well-dressed, soft-spoken top executive who has 
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reached the pinnacle of success in the corporation with 
only a twinge of conscience at having lost everything 
else in life. It was an economist who postulated some 
kind of Weltanschauung, or religion, as the prerequisite 
to the activity of business; but it is the novelist who has 
uncovered that Weltanschauung as a form of idolatry 
of the institution. 


TODAY’S HEROES DIFFERENT? 


But then enters the hero, and he, at least, looks to be 
of a different mold. He is the individual pitted against 
the institution, a theme which makes the basic conflict 
of the novels. Cash McCall very determinately charac- 
terizes himself as an individualist, “not a company 
man. For him business is really a game. He buys and 
sells second-hand corporations and makes a gain from 
the muddled capital-gains tax situation. He doesn’t 
build; he trades, and “I get a wallop out of it.” 

He is depressed by no family attachments nor driven 
by any hopeless desire for achievement. This thing 
called “company worship,” which killed his father, re- 
pels what religious feelings he has. His private life is 
sequestered in an idyllic woodland home built in a rock 
under a waterfall. “He is a most unpredictable man,” 
says his lawyer, “and that is his greatest asset.” 

Tom Rath, though disguised beneath a gray flannel 
suit, is no less the romantic individual. He was lured to 
a private corporation because he could get more money 
there than at the philanthropic foundation where he 
had been working, but he rationalizes his switch as be- 
ing basically idealistic. His background includes a har- 
rowing experience as a paratrooper in Italy, the stark 
horror of which he can never forget, and an adulterous 
love affair with an Italian girl, the glow of which he can 
never bring himself to deprecate. His religious con- 
victions find no fulfilment in the sedate Episcopalianism 
of Westport, and there is a trace of yearning in his re- 
collection of the lighting of candles before the shrine of 
the Blessed Mother in a Catholic cathedral in Italy. 
His aspirations are delightfully unreal; vaguely, he 
might like to be a news-analyst—a craft for which he 
has neither training nor talent. 

With two such individualists as Cash and Tom, a 
conflict between personal idealism and institutional in- 
humanity seems inevitable. This, however, does not 
arise. Why? Because these two individualists are really 
nothing more than company men in disguise. There is 
not conflict, but capitulation. The hero is vanquished, 
not at the end of the book, for both novels have a 
“happy ending,” but in the beginning. De Tocqueville 
has charged that with mass production, as the workman 
improves the man is degraded. We might similarly 
charge that with modern novelists, as the individualist 
character advances, the individual is degraded. 

Only after more than 140 pages does Cash McCall 
appear personally, but the whole introduction to this 
meeting is nothing more than a record of his game of 
trading in Philadelphia firms of all descriptions. At the 
end of the novel he is still looking forward to his game, 
still enjoying it. Only the amount of the winnings has 
changed. True, in the 400 pages of the novel he has said 
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some noble things about money as the root of all evil, 
but he concludes that “if there’s something wrong with 
making money, then there’s something wrong with our 
whole way of life.” He has ennobled the game with the 
rationalization that winning gives the game true mean- 
ing. Yet his individualism is stoutly chained to the cor. 
poration because he knows that only business can re. 
ward his greatest desire. Tawney’s “consecration of 
materialism” and “canonization of the economic virtues” 
find their personification in Cash. 

Tom Rath, too, is an individualist who never really 
soars free of the profit-and-loss statement. He knows 
that all the things he thinks he wants—a pleasant living 
for his family, good clothes, order in his life—are pur. 
chasable only with money. His only complaint about 
money as the only legal tender for happiness is that 
“it's so damn hard to get.” He won't take a first-string 
position because that is too demanding, but he desires 
the rewards of a top executive because, as he tells his 
wife, “I want money to help us enjoy life.” Like Cash 
he talks the part of the individualist, but he has been 
created in the image and likeness of the greedy, materi- 
alistic company man. 


WHAT’S THE GOAL? 


What might have developed, therefore, into sharp 
conflict and struggle degenerates in these novels to an 
irony and confusion of character. The individual is more 
materialistic than the institution of which he is a part. 
He brings to business a Weltanschauung of material 
goals—derived from his general family background in 
the case of Cash and from the war in the case of Tom- 


. which cannot possibly generate vital opposition to the 


mores and climate of the business the authors vilify. 
Neither individual emotion nor simplicity in these 
heroes cries out in protest, as they have in earlier novels, 
against the consuming power of the corporation. There 
is nothing to protest when the hero of the piece is the 
villain in disguise. 

Like those heroes 
of so many recent 
naturalistic novels 
who are motivated 
only by an irresis- 
tible physical love, 
these individuals, 
moved only by ma- 
terial desires, appear 
pitiable when swal- 
lowed by inhuman 
brute force; yet they 
themselves have 
blocked their own 
paths of escape. 
With neither goals 
nor anchors, with no 
concept of a real 
community effort or 
legitimate individual subordination to a common good, 
these men do not inform an institution with individual 
personality. They only destroy it. 
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But the economist would object to this portrayal of 
the individual as related to his contributions to material 
progress. It is not the materialist, they know, who most 
successfully works with material things. On the contrary, 
the innovator informs matter; he is not absorbed into it. 
Practical businessmen today are beginning to back this 
up. They want young men with new ideas and creative 
energy. They recognize that when their own spiritual 
and intellectual resources weaken, business suffers. 

Some of the more progressive companies in the United 
States today are even sending their top executives back 
to school for training in the liberal arts so that they 
may return with contributions to the firm and not be 
depleted by it. This is because these companies are 


convinced that the corporation will become only what 
the individuals who work for that corporation want it 
to be. If individual personalities are materialistic, both 
the individual and the institution must crumble—the 
individual because he was not created to be satisfied 
with matter alone, the institution because it draws its 
life only from its directors. 

Perhaps some future novelist will be able to find this 
businessman who is really not a company man, and a 
new hero will emerge from the pages of fiction. The 
Christmas message of Pope Pius XII might even give a 
clue to this character who neither idolizes technology 
nor is totally disgusted with it, “but finds his interior 
steadfastness . .. by submitting all to Christ.” 
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Profile of a Soldier 


MacARTHUR: HIS RENDEZVOUS 
WITH HISTORY 


By Major General Courtney Whitney. 
Knopf. 547p. $6.75 


The author of this striking book spent 
13 pre-war years in the Philippines and 
has served steadily with General Mac- 
Arthur since mid-1943. He has had 
free use of MacArthur's papers and, 
one infers, consulted with the general 
as this book evolved. 

The result is a contradictory work 
that inadvertently underscores Newton’s 
concept of equal and opposite forces. 
The book holds real value for Ameri- 
cans concerned about adapting the ex- 
ecutive branch of their Government to 
cope with global problems. Here is a 
moving account of how a brilliant field 
agent contended for 20 years with in- 
creasinglv complex decision-making ma- 
chinery in Washington. 

General Whitney’s method, however, 
impedes the citizen seeking guidance, 
for he deals subjectively with what he 
poses as the fundamental problem—an 
objective treatment of our Asian policy. 
In the process he diverts his reader 
from the national problem to one al- 
most entirely personal, which could 
find expression in the slogan “How right 
was MacArthur!” 

Surrounding these contradictory fac- 
tors are many fundamental inconsisten- 
cies too numerous to elaborate here. 
To illustrate them, let us consider the 
basic question of supply lines in time 
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of war. Repeatedly Whitney demon- 
strates how thoroughly his general un- 
derstood the controlling influence of 
supply upon campaigning. It is, unfor- 
tunately, a point that only great cam- 
paigners have mastered. Yet Whitney’s 
version of the Bataan campaign in 1942 
would have us believe that MacArthur 
actually expected the Navy to conjure 
up a viable line of supply directly from 
Pearl Harbor to Corregidor and without 
benefit of intervening bases; a feat, in- 
cidentally, that neither MacArthur nor 
Nimitz managed throughout World War 
Il. 

Whitney should know that in the 
years between wars our tentative plans 
for Pacific conflict assumed the exis- 
tence of a friendly naval base on Guam. 
When that base failed to materialize. 
the plans became obsolete, including 
the plan to hold Bataan till a friendly 
fleet moved from Pearl Harbor to Cor- 
regidor, 

Now this is not to imply any dearth 
of good reasons for withdrawing to 
Bataan instead of resorting immediately 
to the guerrilla action that Whitney 
supervised later. It is merely that the 
hope of meeting a fleet at Corregidor 
was too faint in 1942 to draw onto 
Bataan a great general who performed 
as MacArthur did on the road back 
to Luzon and at Inchon. And for Whit- 
ney to impute cowardice to unnamed 
Navy officers, or overwhelming personal 
bias to General Marshall, only serves 
further to enhance the sense of dis- 
taste envoked by a book measurably 
smaller than its subject. 

As for the rendezvous with history, 
Whitney's MacArthur may well become 
a “retrograde movement” wherein the 
general appears smaller than life. At 
least one reader refuses to believe that 


a soldier who so persistently exorcised 
from others the self-pity which defeats 
morale should himself have surrendered 
so completely to frustrations accumu- 
lated in a lifetime of distinguished ser- 
vice. Granted that even great men 
rationalize frustrations, the pervasive 
sense of martyrdom seeping from these 
pages must, in logic, reflect attitudes 
of the great man’s associates far more 
closely than those of MacArthur him- 
self, W. H. RussELL 


Labor Experts See Us 


BRITAIN VIEWS OUR 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

By Mark J. Fitzgerald, C.S.C. University 
of Notre Dame Press. 22Ip. $4.25 


During a five-year period beginning 
in 1948, about 900 British employers, 
union leaders and technicians paid vis- 
its to nearly 2,000 U. S. mines and 
factories. They came in teams of 15, 
under the auspices of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Council of Productivity, hunting 
the secret of our industrial progress. 
Behind this search for “know-how” lay 
the conviction of the late Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that only by becoming more efficient 
could Britain survive in the postwar 
world. 

By putting two million more men 
to work than had been employed in 
1939, the British had succeeded by 
1948 in raising over-all production 
about 30 per cent over prewar. Since 
at this stage in her recovery Britain 
was enjoying full employment, no fur- 
ther gains could be hoped for by ex- 
panding the work force. Not more men, 
but more output per man-hour had to 
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be the answer. With this idea Paul 
Hoffman, then head of the U. S. Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, fully 
agreed. Thus was born the idea of 
bringing British workers and employers 
to this country, where they could see 
at first hand what it is that makes 
U. S. industry tick. 

This is a factual account of the 
Cripps-Hoffman experiment. To compile 
it, Fr. Fitzgerald of the University of 
Notre Dame not only combed the re- 
ports of the 67 productivity teams that 
visited these shores; he journeyed to 
England to interview many of the visi- 


tors after their return. Adding every- 
thing up, he has no doubt that the 
efforts of the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity paid off. To some ex- 
tent, at least, the striking rise in Brit- 
ish output that took place between 
1948 and 1953 can be attributed to 
the published reports of the produc- 
tivity teams and the studies and dis- 
cussions they inspired, 

For American readers the chief in- 
terest in this book will lie in the re- 
actions of the British visitors to what 
they saw and heard over here. They 
were much impressed, for instance, by 
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the efficiency of the building-trades 
unions. On visiting plants, they re- 
marked again and again on the friend} 
informality that marked relations be- 
tween workers and bosses. They were 
surprised by the concern for efficiency 
which workers often manifested. Some 
of the reports mention factors that 
probably never occur to us as having 
much influence on our productivity. In 
this category, they noted the hearty 
meals of our workers, and the general 
desire in this country for a_ higher 
standard of living. 

No one reading this careful account 
of the productivity teams will imagine 
that our way of doing things is always 
the most efficient in the world, or that 
U. S. methods can and ought to be 
adopted everywhere. Though we had 
much to offer our visitors, they had 
not a little to teach us, too. In short, 
the Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity was a successful exercise in 
true international cooperation. For giy- 
ing us this record of it Fr. Fitzgerald 
is to be highly commended. 

BENJAMIN L. Masse 


Reds at Sea 

KEEP THE ASPIDISTRA FLYING 

By George Orwell. Harcourt, Brace. 248 p. 
$3.75 


If you were to travel back into time, 
through the successful novels of George 
Orwell—through Animal Farm and 
Nineteen-Eighty-Four, through the re- 
markable naturalism of the largely auto- 
biographical Down and Out in Paris and 
London, Shooting an Elephant and 
Homage to Catalonia, you would come 
to this book, which is just now appear- 
ing in America but which England saw 
published in 1936. 

Such a trip would deposit you pre- 
cisely at the start of Orwell’s literary 
career, for Aspidistra is the writing of a 
young man who sees the novel as a 
Marxist vessel on a sea of sharp satire. 
One of the fascinations of this novel is 
the neat, exact way it exemplifies what 
the reader will remember as the writing 
of the bright, leftist young men of the 
thirties. 

But the book has other fascinations. 
The plot is simplicity itself—the story 
of a young, lower-middleclass, penni- 
less clerk, Gordon Comstock, who is a 
poet (having published a slim volume 
of poems called, significantly, Mice) 
and who is resolved never to enter the 
corrupting worid of money, success, 
marriage and “good” jobs. In_ that 
world, he feels, lies death for art and 
for artistic integrity. 
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It is the world his failure of a family 
aspires to, his girl works in, his wealthy 
friend Ravelston was born into; and its 
ymbol is the aspidistra plant, the in- 
destructible greenery that flourishes on 
meager nourishment in middleclass win- 
dow pots. 

The first half of the novel develops 
Gordon’s mind and world. The reader 
watches him go about his deadly, color- 
less daily existence, composing lines for 
apoorish poem, fighting all the hopeless, 
endless battles of the lower economic 
classes. So profound is the novelist’s 
skill that, by heaping detail upon dead- 
ly detail, by stacking up relentless bore- 
doms and vast spiritual depressions, the 
very prose of the book seems to con- 
vey the sentiment of the story, until 
the reader can hardly bear, in his own 
ennui, to follow Gordon another step 
toward another cheerless wasted grey 
day. 

Just before complete despair sets in, 
both Gordon and the reader are saved 
by the miraculous arrival of a check 
fora poem. In a fit of wild revenge 
Gordon abandons his budgeted’ exis- 
tence in a drunken, upper-class, lordly 
spree. Never was Orwell’s satire more 
pointed. The final irony of Gordon’s 
capitulation to the demands of the om- 
nipresent aspidistra strikes the readers 
as exactly, inexorably right. 

Over and above its qualities as a 
novel, this is sociological criticism of a 
very high order, part of a sensitive 
man’s view of society in the ’thirties, 
and part of the continuing problems of 
classed society, the artist and creative 
integrity in our world today. 

Doris GRUMBACH 


Amor Vincit Omnia 


THE GOLDEN JOURNEY 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull. Houghton Mifflin. 
3038p. $3.75 


A beautiful woman imprisoned by par- 
alysis and the ambitious man who mar- 
tied her carry the story of this novel. 
The setting is a large industrial city 
in the East and its upper social set. 
Ann’s father, James Kirkland, a man 
of consummate power and wealth and 
a kingpin in local and state politics, 
has engaged the services of a renowned 
European specialist to cure his daugh- 
ter’s paralysis, the result of an auto- 
mobile accident. But to no avail. The 
doctor holds little hope for her recovery 
but mentions that some sudden shock 
might cure the subtle nerve injury. 
Meanwhile Jimmy Kirkland has de- 
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cided that his daughter must marry. 
He arranges to meet Paul Devereux, 
a young, ambitious and handsome law- 
yer and proposes to support him com- 
pletely in his political career if he can 
win his daughter’s hand and remain 
married for a period of three years. 

Devereux refuses, but promises to 
meet Anne and falls in love with her 
at first sight. After a series of emo- 
tional crises, they are married, but 
Kirkland leaves in his personal papers 
an unsigned copy of the proposed mar- 
riage contract. After his death, his sec- 
retary discovers this incriminating evi- 
dence and shows it to Anne, now a 
mother and a blissfully happy wife. 
How the shock of revelation cures 
Anne’s paralysis and almost wrecks her 
marriage is the climax in this drama- 
packed novel. 

Mrs. Turnbull has written a pene- 
trating study of three people in their 
journey of self-discovery. How the lives 
of these three crisscross and influence 
each other and others becomes a story 
of absorbing interest. Mrs. Turnbull 
is a born storyteller and writes with a 
rare understanding and an innate good 
taste, Francis GRIFFIV 


SEALED UNTO THE DAY: Selected 
Poems from SPIRIT, A Magazine of Verse 
(194$-1954) 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini. The Cath- 
olic Poetry Society of America, Inc. 155p. 
$3 


The Catholic Poetry Society has done 
it again with another fine selection from 
contributions to Spirit during the last 
five years. This present volume main- 
tains the high level set by the society 
in the series of similar anthologies 
which was begun in 1934 and which 
contains the collections From the Four 
Winds, Drink from the Rock and From 
One Word. 

Poets who are newcomers as well 
as better-known literary veterans make 
no compromises in this current collec- 
tion. There is no slipping into a facile 
religiosity, no ruining of a fine senti- 
ment by pedestrian jinglings. For the 
most part, feeling and thought are ab- 
sorbed skilfully into these writers’ per- 
sonal methods of expression. 

Much is quotable as proof of the 
excellent taste of Mr. Brunini and his 
editorial associates, Anne Fremantle, 
A. M. Sullivan and James Edward 
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WHEN YOU PRAY 


An Analysis of the Our Father 
By Richard Klaver, O.S.C. 


Taking as his premise that the 
sublime depth and simplicity of 
the Lord’s Prayer make it emi- 
nently suitable as a true and solid 
foundation of all our prayer, 
Father Klaver traces the theolog- 
ical background of the petitions, 
and demonstrates that we have 
here a method of conversing with 
God that fits every mind and 
mood, and that is adapted for 
all times and circumstances. An 
inexhaustible source of medita- 
tion and fruitful consideration, the 
Our Father remains a precious 
heritage from the lips of our 
blessed Lord Himself. $3.50 





FRANCISCAN 
PERFECTION 


By Césaire de Tours, O.F.M. Cap. 


Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. 
Cap.—This sensitive translation 
brings to English the rich spiritual 
insights of de Tours’ scholarly 
study of Franciscan spirituality. 
“You make St. Francis liye again 
and you give the reader a share 
in his devotion to ‘Christ, Poor 
and Crucified.’ Your book brings 
out this ruling thought so vividly 
and at the same time so gently 
that one begins to regret having 
spent so long searching elsewhere 
for lessons in spirituality, when it 
would have been so simple to 
have become a pupil in the school 
of St. Francis, that is, in the con- 
templation of Christ Crucified.” 
—Cardinal Mercier $3.25 


Wherever Good Books are Sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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JOURNEY INTO 
A FOG 


by Margareta Berger- 
Hamerschlag 


This book doesn't sound alarming. It is | 


only the experiences of an art teacher 
working in a Youth Club in a poor dis- 
trict of London. Yet anyone who can 
read it without pity and horror must 
be very hard boiled indeed. The ado- 
lescents who wander into the art class 
are frightening because they are with- 
out hope or purpose, expecting noth- 
ing of this life, believing in no other. 
It is a wonderful study of the atmos- 
phere in which juvenile crime develops 
—in any country. And to deal intelli- 
gently with “delinquency”, we must 
understand it. The illustretions, one of 
which is reproduced above, are by the 


author. $3.50 
IN SOFT 
GARMENTS 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


his lectures to Catholic students at Ox- 
ford, Msgr. Knox mentioned this, an 
earlier book of the same kind, which 
had not been published in America. 
We have been bombarded with re- 
- ge for it, and have brought out 
this edition in self defense. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


For full description of these 
books and news about the rest 
of our Spring list, see the new 
number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET. To get it free 
and postpaid, write to Agatha 
McGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Tobin, but one is limited to reproduc- 
ing a single fine poem, typical of the 
whole volume, “No Sparrow Falls” by 
Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M.: 


I am weary of universals. 

I would see for an hour only small 
individual things— 

Gray velvet wings 

Of one moth toward one white 
candle; 

Not Life, but one moth flying; 

Not Death, but one thing dying; 

Not Light, but one pale yellow 
flame draining from one white 
taper; 

Not Time, but the third hour of 
one autumn night. 

Not Man, but a man is born, and 
at one hour; 

And at one hour he dies. 

And as I kneel here by the par- 
ticular bed that supports the 
dying body, 

I commend a soul, one, indivisible, 
immortal, 

To the God who has numbered 
the hairs of the head 

And marks the fall of the sparrow. 

Epwin Morcan 


PROFILES IN COURAGE 
By John F. Kennedy. Harper. 247p. $3.50 


Lincoln once said that few things are 
either wholly evil or wholly good. Al- 
most everything, he added, especially 
Government policy, is an inseparable 
compound of the two, so that our best 
judgment of the preponderance be- 
tween them is continually demanded. 
The task of a politician might seem 
to be reduced to the humdrum busi- 
ness of making decisions in favor of 
the greater good. But what is the 
greater good? The loyalties of a Sena- 
tor, for example, are distributed among 


| his party, his State and section, his 
{n The Hidden Stream, a collection of | 








country—and his conscience, 

Most politicians vote in the way best 
calculated to promote their own re- 
election. But if a politician votes ac- 
cording to his conscience and contrary 
to the views of his constituents, then 
elearly we are confronted with an ar- 
resting example of courage. 

Senator Kennedy cites eight typical 
examples of senatorial courage. His 
heroes are John Quincy Adams, Daniel 
Webster, Thomas Hart Benson, Sam 
Houston, Edmund Ross, Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar, George W. Norris and Robert 
A. Taft. These men placed their con- 
victions ahead of their carrers, with the 
expected result that most of them were 


| speedily retired from public office. 


In each of the eight major sections of 
the book Senator Kennedy gives us a 


brief outline of the historical circum. 
stances surrounding the courageoy 
yea or nay of his senatorial predeces 
sors, and something of the personality 
and achievements of the men he hy 
selected for special praise. 

In 1807 Adams voted for an anti. 
British embargo bill that temporarily 
paralyzed the New England shipping 
trade. How many Senators today woul 
vote against the wishes of their cop. 





stituents, or who, having done so, would 
tell the voters that he had defended 
their interests against their inclinations 
and incurred their resentment in order 
to save them from the vassalage of 
their own delusions? 

Times change; courage is the con- 
stant. If the electorate fails to recog- 
nize courage, appreciate and reward 
it, who is to blame? Senator Kennedy 
has given us but one facet of courage. 
But his challenging and timely volume 
underscores the fact that, sooner or 
later, the opportunity to measure up to 
our highest and noblest ideals is pre. 
sented to us all. | JouHn J. O'Connor 


PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY 
By Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., M.D. 
Kenedy. 149p. $2.95 


The distinguished Franciscan, Rev. 
Agostino Gemelli, rector of the Catho- 
lic University of Milan, has long been 
a leader in Italian intellectual life. He 
has acquired an excellent reputation 
as a physician, a psychiatrist, an author 
and a research scientist. In this pres- 
ent brief but penetrating work he dis- 
cusses a subject which has excited great 
interest of late, and he does so with 
all the insight and acumen that one 
would expect of him. 

The author is in general critical of 
psychoanalysis as a doctrine, but his 
criticisms are always fair and never 
carping. They spring from his broad 
and thorough knowledge of the subject 
matter and not from prejudice and 
misunderstanding. Fr. Gemelli is im- 
patient with ill-conceived criticisms and 
points out rather definitely that pres- 
ent-day analysts no longer make the 
sexual instinct the central point of their 
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teaching. He adds, however, that this 
does not seem to be understood by 
certain critics of the system who base 
their attacks upon this supposition. At 
the same time, he notes that psycho- 
analysis 

...» has never pretended to give 

a complete explanation of the psy- 

chic life of man; it only asks that 

its data be used to complete the 

data gathered by other means. 


Despite his over-all criticisms, Fr. 
Gemelli is respectful and considerate 





of Freud and his followers. He states 
(p. 38) that to criticize Freud’s psy- 
choanalysis on moral grounds is not 
valid, but at the same time he adds 
that we cannot pass over in silence 
the influence of man’s supreme ideal- 
values if we are to be able to ex- 
plain the structure of the human psyche. 
Analytic psychotherapy is something, 
he says, that the doctor should main- 
tan in his kit, but he should recog- 
nize its deficiencies and its limitations. 
Jung does not fare too well in the 
author’s rating scale. He notes that “all 
too many Catholics have let themselves 
be ensnared by what this psychoanalyst 
has written on religion in general and 
on Catholicism in particular.” He finds 
Jung in good faith but feels that he 
is capable of gross blunders which indi- 
cate that he does not really understand 
the dogmas and rites of Christianity 
about which he speaks. He finds Jung 
a tireless researcher but feels that he 
lives in complete ideological isolation. 
The book would be “worth the price 
ot admission” if only to get the author’s 
comments upon the Holy Father’s dis- 
sertation on “Psychotherapy and Re- 
ligion,” given at the Fifth International 
Congress of Psychotherapy and Clinical 
Psychology, April 13, 1953 (reprinted 
in the Catholic Mind, July, 1953). Fr. 
Gemelli’s remarks are by way of clari- 
fication, for apparently some of the 
Pope’s statements were misinterpreted 
in certain quarters. These comments 
make up the third section of a book 
which is particularly worth-while and 
which is whole-heartedly recommended. 
FRANcIs J. BRACELAND, M.D. 
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THE WORD 


Then He took the twelve apostles aside, 
and warned them, Now we are going 
up to Jerusalem, and all that has been 
written by the prophets about the Son 
of Man is to be accomplished. He 
will be given up to the Gentiles, and 
mocked, and beaten, and spat upon; 
they will scourge Him, and then they 
will kill Him; but on the third day 
He will rise again (Luke 18:31; Gos- 
pel for Quinquagesima Sunday). 





Say what we will, twist and turn and 
rationalize as we may, the big, dark 
fact of sorrow remains a bitter pill that 
we must gulp down, a crushing bur- 
den on our bowed shoulders, a mon- 
strous road-block in our path as we 
mortal men struggle and strain and 
strive through the days of our lives. 
Paganism and disbelief, despite brave 
show, must always end in pessimism. 
Religious incredulity, granted its pre- 
mises, is as fiercely reasonable as ex- 
treme madness, and no one who is 
penned up in the prison of strict natu- 
ral reason can possibly long continue 
an optimist unless he soon turn fool. 
But the man of faith, the earnest 
Christian, Catholic layman: what is he 
to say, how is he to behave in the 
dread presence of this fact of suffering? 
To begin with, let it be stated bluntly 
that the average man suffers much as 
he makes his toilsome way through 
what Holy Mother Church soberly terms 





ONE SHEPHERD, 
ONE FLOCK 


by Oliver Barres 


This is a convert story unlike any other 
we have read: a journal kept by the 
author during the year in which he and 
his wife were deciding they must be- 
come Catholics. It was no easy de- 
cision. Both of them were Congrega- 
tional ministers, jointly in charge of a 
New England parish, ste the place, 
their work and their parishioners. And 
they have two small children. Mr. Bar- 
res’ article "In Praise of Protestants" 
was recently published in AMERICA. 

$3.00 


Two more reprints are ready in the series 


NEW WORLD CHESTERTON: 
CHAUCER 


On the great writer who was the first 
of the moderns or the last of the medi- 
evals (according to taste) and on every- 
thing he and his writings suggest: in 
other words, a Chesterton biography, 
full of all kinds of delightful informa- 
tion including a lot about Chaucer. 


$3.50 


TALES OF THE 
LONG BOW 


The journal of a club which calls itself 
the Lunatic Asylum and behaves ac- 
cordingly. Most engaging absurdity, in 
which a purpose gradually appears. 


NS ar > 


Order from any bookstore 
The new number of Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET con- 
tains new and reprinted book re- 
views, extracts from new books 
and masses of illustrations by 
Jean Charlot. To get the Trumpet 


free and postpaid, write to 


Agatha MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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this valley of tears. In this connection 
the devoted Catholic priest, while he 
faithfully pours nis best energies into 
the service of his people, is very apt 
to slip into a certain habitual under. 
estimation. He can underestimate, quite 
unconsciously, the burdens which the 
layman has to carry. We celibates, in 
our orderly, well-arranged, rather com. 
fortable lives, may easily suppose that 
a man who has a wife and dear chil. 
dren is well off, and there’s an end of 
it. 

Besides, like the doctor, we priests 
see so much suffering; but, unlike the 
doctor, with his wife and his little ones, 
we cannot really know how some of 
this pain feels, When the brave young 
mother of four small children said with 
simple longing, “If I could only get 
a full night’s sleep,” this clerical per- 
son experienced a shock. In a sudden 
flash of comprehension he realized how 
much he does not know about the ay- 
erage lay life. 

The good Catholic man may be very 
sure, however, that Christ our Lord 
does not underestimate the layman’s 
griefs and difficulties, as He who Hin- 
self suffered so keenly does not mini- 
mize the true sorrow of any of us, 
Read again, in the Lucan text from our 
present Gospel, the dreadful catalog 
of suffering which our beloved Saviour 
unflinchingly predicts for Himself. He 
will be given up to the Gentiles—sold 
out, that is, cheated and _betrayed- 
and mocked, and beaten, and spat upon; 
they will scourge Him, and then they 
will kill Him. 

The point is that Christ our valiant 
Lord clearly foresaw and accurately 
foretold the torment that lay in store 
for Him; and He went straight ahead. 
All . . . is to be accomplished, He 
said firmly. 

Lent is a fair season in which a 
sincere Catholic layman may train him- 
self anew to go straight ahead. Very 
well, a fellow may be in physical pain, 
his heart may be torn with disappoint- 
ment or dread, he may be weary or 
dejected. Worst of all, he may have 
no reason to suppose that tomorrow will 
not see him in even sorrier case. Then 
let our good man bravely go straight 
ahead, straight ahead to whatever is 
to be accomplished. 

Let him go forward on his personal 
way of the cross, neither stoically nor 
uncaringly nor hopelessly; but as one 
following. The scarlet footsteps are 
there, clear to see. It’s a stern, but 
strangely triumphant march. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT, by 
Christopher Marlowe, and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream by Shakespeare arrived 
in New York almost simultaneously, 
offering theatregoers an opportunity to 
observe a couple of products of the 
Elizabethan stage that are too rarely 
presented in our show shops. There has 
been, if your reporter's memory is right, 
only one revival of Midsummer Night's 
Dream in the past ten seasons. As for 
Tamburlaine, a program note says the 
lay has not been professionally per- 
formed here or abroad since the 16th 
century. 

The present production, at the Win- 
ter Garden, is sponsored by the Pro- 
ducers Theatre, in association with the 
Stratford Festival Foundation of Can- 
ada. While the production may be 
called distinguished without grudging 
the adjective, its principal interest is 
color and novelty. Few drama lovers, 
having seen it once, will be saddened 
by the thought that they may never 
see it again in their lifetime. 
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This is not to disparage Tyrone Guth- 
rie’s imaginative direction and some 
stalwart performances by members of 
the elephantine cast required by more 
than fifty speaking roles. Leslie Hurry 
certainly deserves high praise for his 
settings and costumes, which, comple- 








ights, pro- 
vide an atmosphere of barbaric splendor. 
All their efforts, however, are not suffi- 
cient to raise the production above the 
level of an exciting spectacle. 

Aside from two, or possibly three, 
effective scenes, Marlowe did not be- 
queath us a significant play, except in 
the literary sense. The most touching 
scene is the death of Tamburlaine’s 
queen in the second act, and next to 
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that his own death, when he demands 
to see his son on the throne holding 
the crown. 

For the most part the play is not 
drama but narrative, a gory tale of 
slaughter, pillage and casual cruelty. 
As a literary play, the story offers the 
compensation of Marlowe’s heroic verse; 
but in performance the “mighty” lines 
are too often rendered inaudible by 
the clash of armor and the shrieks of 
a monster’s tortured captives. 

Anthony Quayle and Barbara Chil- 
cott, whenever they get a chance to 
act in spells of comparative quiet be- 
tween carnage and clamor, contribute 
the best of many commendable per- 
formances. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 
one hardly needs to mention, is a ve- 
hicle that carries some of Shakespeare’s 
loftiest flights of fancy, beguiling poetry 
and gems of insight into the recesses 
of human nature. It is also embroidered 
with delicate humor of line and situa- 
tion. While it is a delightful reading 
play, it challenges modern production 
skill to the limit when transferred to 
the stage. 

The Shakespearewrights, who display 
their talents at Jan Hus House, must 
work with a minimum of the inventions 
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Correspondence (cont’d.) 


must conform to certain ordinances of the 
building code. 

Space will not permit a thorough ex- 
amination of the security regulations and 
limitations which could conceivably be 
placed on scientific endeavors for the com- 
mon weal. In general, however, I would 
think that in the realm of pure science these 
controls would be few; and they should 
not impose constraints on the discovery of 
scientific truth . . . 

Applied science carries with it the im- 
portant question of use—which may be for 
good or evil—and therefore may involve 
considerations. 


serious moral 


business—conducted by Government and 


industry—and it embraces many others in | 
addition to scientists; politicians, manage- | 


ment, labor, the general public. Hence we 


might expect some controls on applied sci- | 


ence (for example, on the use and disposal 


of radioactive materials); but these con- | 


trols would involve many others besides the 
scientists. 
In fact, the important policies and de- 


cisions which might be subject to controls | 


are generally not made by scientists as such. 
Atomic scientists did not make the decisions 
to drop A-bombs on Hiroshima and Naga- 


saki. As early as March, 1945 Dr. Leo | 
Szilard, an associate of the late Enrico | 
Fermi, sent a memorandum to President | 
Roosevelt advising against the use of A- | 


bombs against Japan... . 
New York, N. Y. Rosert B. Morrissey 


Epiror: “Einstein Raised a Question,” 


Russell Kirk reminds us, and goes on to | 


comment on modern technology as a species 
of secular religion. But surely Einstein’s 
question has been definitively answered in 


Fope Pius XII’s Christmas messages of 1953 | 


and 1955. 
Both of these, particularly the former, 
profoundly warn us of the dangers of “the 


| technological spirit” and the “inadmissible | 
ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- | 


autonomy” given technology by so many 
secularists. 


New York, N. Y. C. Puttrp DEasy 


Annual Wage 


Epiror: As usual, Fr. Joseph M. Becker, 
S.J. (Am. 1/14) succeeded superbly in 
giving us a succinct and lucid briefing on 
the guaranteed annual wage issue. 

R. T. MALONE 
Director, Division of Employment Security 
Department of Labor 
State of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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applied science today is in large part big | 
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